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Putting the Lure in Leftovers 


“But rise, and stand upon thy feet. . . .” (Acts 26:16, KJV) 

Some years ago a cooking school was being held in one 
of our large cities, and the director spoke one day on 
“Putting the Lure in the Leftovers.” She said that every 
good cook was forced to take what was left over from yester- 
day’s meal and try to make it appetizing today. 

In a real sense all of us are forced to do this in life. 
We have to take what yesterday did to us and see what we 
can make out of it today. We have to concern ourselves 
with the remnants of life, with what is left, with the wreck- 
age after the storm. We are forced many times to build on 
waste places, to reclaim what has been lost, to use what 
has been left. Who of us has not faced the pantry of his 
soul, found little, but what he found took and tried to put 
a lure in it. “No one ever finds life worth living. Everyone 
must make life worth living.” 

In fact, few of us get in life the exact circumstances we 
desire, but most of us are being continually thrown into 
circumstances we do not choose and would not have se- 
lected. They are here. What shall we do with them? 

There are two responses a person may give. For one 
thing he may say, “Look what life has done to me. If 
things were different—like the opportunity my friend has— 
what a difference it would make. What can I do in the 
face of this?” Those who let the circumstances of life im- 
mobilize and embitter them never find life worth living. 


_On the other hand are those who see what life has done 
and who try to make use of what is left. Walter Johnson 
was one of the greatest pitchers of all time. Yet his circum 
stances were far from what he would have chosen. What 
was it that made “Big Train,” as he was known, great? fo 
be sure, he was a superb pitcher. He pitched 803 major 
league games and in two world series. He was victorious 
in 414 games, and in 113 contests his opponents couldat 
score a run. He struck out 3,497 batmen and once pitched 
fifty-six consecutive shut-out innings. 

But the Johnson legend is made up of far more than that. 
A sport’s writer put his finger on his real greatness when 
he said: “In many of those games he was pitching witha 
second-division club, for a team whose hitting was puny 
and whose fielding was embarrassing. But through all this, 
Johnson managed to give his uncomplaining, courageous 
best, was always ready to give the other fellow credit, a: 
ways willing to take more than his share of the blame” 

To some who read these words the cupboard will seem 
pretty bare. But they must remember that a man need 
never despair, even when all seems lost. God will help him 
“gather up the fragments that remain, that nothing be 
lost.” With him as partner the remnants of life can be 


redeemed. —WaALLACE Fay 


From A Light UntosMy Path, by Wallace Fridy. 
Copyright, 1953 by Pierce & Washabaugh 
By permission of Abingdon Press 
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MEDITATION by Kenneth E. Nelson 


The Will to Believe 


“Unless I see in his hands the print of the nails, and 
place my finger in the mark, ... I will not believe.” 
(John 20:25, RSV ) 


HoMas was the lone disciple not to see the risen 

Christ on the first Easter Sunday. During the week 
following, the disciples evidently told him of the ways 
in which Christ had revealed himself. But Thomas 
was unmoved. He could believe none of these stories 
unless he saw Christ with his own eyes, he said. 

It's not hard to understand Thomas—he was honest. 
He did not pretend to be undisturbed. He probably 
wrestled with such questions as: Why did God allow 
Judas to betray Christ? Why did God allow Annas, 
Caiaphas, and Pilate to engage in such mockery of 
justice? Why did a good God let his Son be mocked 
and crucified by depraved, sadistic soldiers? Why? 

Thomas may have conceded to himself that he had 
ered in believing in Christ in the first place. Perhaps 
he thought the rest of the disciples were so tired and 
afraid Easter morning that their imaginations had 
played tricks. With his own eyes Thomas had seen 
Jesus crucified and buried—and dead men don't rise. 

Certainly it would have been easier for Thomas to 
save face and pride by agreeing with the disciples’ 
stories and simply taking their word for it. But he 
was too honest and sincere to let it go at that. 

Haven’t we seen people compromise their real be- 
liefs—just to be one of the crowd? It may be easier 
to say we believe, when we really do not, than to en- 
dure the raised eyebrows or censures of the pious. 

Or we may say we believe, when we have not re- 
flected on our faith through reading, listening, com- 
paring, thinking. The fact may be that we don't have 
any serious conviction one way or another. 

We forget that real beliefs do not come without 
effort—without some sweat, blood, and tears. Deep 
beliefs are not ours until we wrestle with them—con- 
sidering the matter from doubt’s viewpoint—as well as 
faith’s. Merely echoing what others say or write does 
not mean their beliefs are ours. 

Another type of sham belief is using faith as a 
buffer to hide some of the ugly realities of life by 
pretending they do not exist. There are unpleasant 
facts, events, problems in life. God knows this and 
grieves over it. What kind of fools are we to pretend 
this is not so? To piously intone: “This really can’t be 
so... . God wouldn't let a thing like this happen” is 
simply denying some of the hard facts of life. 

It may be better to doubt Providence, while seeking 
the meaning of reality, than to pretend to believe, 
when refusing to admit facts. It is really an insult to 
God, to hide our heads in the sand of pretense, in the 
hope of escaping tragedy in our world. This attitude 
implies that God isn’t strong enough to help us face 
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our problems and disappointments—or to live with 
them if necessary. This reduces God to our size. 

The remarkable thing about Thomas was that he did 
not insult or belittle God in this fashion. In fact, the 
more I ponder the Bible narrative, the clearer it be- 
comes to me that the doubts of Thomas were not 
doubts about God. Thomas was doubting himself and 
his judgment, admitting his fallibility. He intended to 
weigh things more carefully in the future. 

Nevertheless, he had come to the Upper Room on 
the eighth day following Easter. Perhaps the disciples 
had told Jesus of Thomas and his doubts. Now Jesus 
and Thomas met. 

The risen Christ said: “Put your finger here, and 
see my hands . . .; do not be faithless, but believe.” 

Perhaps holding Christ’s hands in his, Thomas 
looked into the face of the Master and offered one of 
the greatest confessions to leave human lips: “My 
Lord and my God!” 

But suppose Thomas had not been able to put his 
fingers into Christ’s pierced hands? What about cau- 
tious Thomas then? 

In response to his disciple’s confession of faith, Jesus 
replied: “Blessed are those who have not seen and 
yet believe.” A mild rebuke? This is a word for us too. 
We had better not set up the criteria, the standards, 
the requirements which God must meet before we will 
believe him. 

Do you doubt this is being done today? Here is a 
person who says: “I would believe in God if . . .”—if 
God did this or that. Some presume to advise God. 
But faith doesn’t demand in advance a set of explana- 
tions of the past or blueprints of the future, yet it is 
always a step ahead of proof. In fields from medicine 
to aviation men believed certain things were possible; 
because of their beliefs we have the proof today. 

The Gospels are filled with stories showing the power 
of pre-proof belief. Jesus told the blind they could be 
healed “if they believed.” He said faith could move 
mountains. He explained that the disciples’ failure to 
help a sick boy was because of their “little faith,” 
implying that they might have performed the miracle 
if they had believed. Who knows what miracles we 
might perform in helping others, if we had more 
Christ-like faith? 

Although we understand Thomas's caution and 
blind desire for braille proof, we cannot escape 
Christ’s penetrating words about believing, without 
seeing. 

Daily, there are twentieth-century Thomases de- 
claring that this or that cannot be done. And it’s true 
—they won't do them until they believe. But someone 
else comes along and declares that in spite of the 
apparent impossibility, with God’s help it can be done. 
To prove the point—he begins doing it. 
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SOUNDING BOARD 


‘Whom God Hath Joined’ 
« After reading and re-reading (with 
Book of Common Worship in hand) 
“Whom God Hath Joined” by Thomas S. 
Gee, I feel that [it] is one of the finest 
explanations of the wedding ceremony 
I have ever seen. Especially for those 
about to be married, this would be a 
wonderful [article for study]... . 
—GeorcE K. KLUBER 


Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 
Hayfield, Minnesota 


‘What Is a Christian Funeral?’ 
« Thank you for Dr. Joseph McCabe's 
inspiring and constructive criticism of 
our usually depressing funerals, abetted 
by eulogies and doleful gospel songs. 
As much as many would like to change 
deeply rooted customs, it does take 
courage to flaunt them by not conform- 
ing. 

Why not carry Dr. McCabe’s crusade 
into Christian marriage ceremonies by 
replacing secular frayed and dog-eared 
“I Love You Truly,” “At Dawning,” etc. 
with the beautiful wedding hymns in 
our Presbyterian Hymnal that lift em- 
phasis from human emotion to God’s 
love and blessing? 

—Mrs. James J. Rios 

Benson, Arizona 

« ... I] agree with Mr. McCabe's views 
in some respects but not in others. .. . 

I feel a full time minister of music, 
if paid a living salary, might be expected 
to give his services [for funerals] with- 
out charge. However, an organist whose 
compensation is only adequate for regu- 
lar church services can surely not be 
expected to leave his weekday business 
without some remuneration. . . . I think 
it is right that the family should not 
have to pay, but in many cases the 
church should bear the expense. 

As for playing the “Hallelujah Chorus” 
full organ, 1 would not do it, as it would 
seem to me to be inappropriate. A strong 
hymn, played with enough volume to 
make it authentic, would be far more 
in keeping, but how full organ would 
give the family any comfort, I do not 
know. In my opinion, the extreme vol- 
ume would be intensely jarring on the 
nerves of the bereaved, no matter how 
appropriate the sentiment of the words 
to which the music is set. 

—WiLuiaM J. Hawkins 


Associate, American Guild of Organists 
South Orange, New Jersey 


Pay-TV 
« ... Mr. Wynn’s usual well-turned 
phrases [“The Chances for Pay-TV,” 


P.L., May 11, 1957] left the unfortung 
impression that pay-TV, more proper) 
known as subscription television, wa 
just another scheme of a few entrepre 
neurs to line their pockets at the expen 
of the public’s pocketbook. . . . 

The fact is no one, proponents or Op 
ponents, is gifted with such clairvoyang 
that he should be prejudiced on this 
issue. No one knows whether pay-TV 
is a development with tremendous fy 
ture potential good for all of us or th 
potential parasite on the public’s pocket. 
books which Mr. Wynn prematurely a 
leges. ... 

It is not necessarily an evil thing tha 
your television set may in the futur 
ask you for a dime, quarter, or even 
dollar before you view a certain pm 
gram. That television is a modern mir 
acle with almost unlimited possibilities 
and flexibilities is an understatement. 
The application of the pay-as-you-se 
principle to certain programs designed 
exclusively for its use could unlock the 
doors to now undreamed-of beneficial 
uses of this powerful medium. For in 
stance, we know that hundreds of thow- 
sands of post-school age people thirst 
enough after knowledge to attend adult 
education courses now at high schools 
and colleges. But how many thousands 
more simply cannot, because of small 
children or other reasons, leave their 
homes to take advantage of these 
courses? It has already been proven on 
a small scale that television can success 
fully teach in the home. . . . The writer 
agrees with Mr. Wynn that powerful 
individual voices speak in favor of pay- 
TV. Will he also acknowledge that pow- 
erful individual voices speak against it? 
And would it not be safer by far to put 
the whole issue up to the million readers 
of PrespyTERIAN Lire and their fellow 
Americans by subjecting subscription 
television to public test? This is the very 
question the Federal Communication 
Commission is weighing right now i 
Washington, D.C. 


—RAYMOND F. Kows 
Allentown, Pennsyloanis 


Kansas Isn’t Missouri 
« In the June 22 news section of Pres 
BYTERIAN Lire, the headline on the 
Ruskin Height disaster story referred 
to a “Kansas” church. To those Missour- 
ians who are still waiting to be shown 
how this is possible, it isn’t. Ruskia 
Heights is in Missouri. The headline 
should have read, “Kansas City.” 
—THE EDITORS 
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properly THE COVER introduces us to the Rev- PR ES BYT E R | A N L F E 


AJOQOURNAL OF PROTESTANT CHRISTIANITY 


ON, WailMerend Laurence Judd, a young Presby- 
ntreprefMterian fraternal worker who lives with 
expensihis family in a remote section of Thai- 
land some 10,000 miles away from his he . 

S Or OpMhome town of Houston, Texas. Behind Prestyteia 
voyanceili Larry is a mission chapel of the Church 

on. this of Christ in Thailand. A village congre- 

pay-TV EE gation is planning to replace this chapel 

lous fullwith a raised wooden building covered CONTENTS FOR JULY 20, 1957 
S Or the with a tile roof. For more about Larry 

pocket-M judd and the way he and other rural 
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> their Tor UrcENT—A LEGION OF THE CONCERNED David A. MacLennan 
these 5 
yen on Wanted: Christians who care deeply, who care 


David A. MacLennan ‘- Ghia te ‘ 
ICCESS- sufficiently to accept hard training in the faith 
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THE SECOND CAREE} 
OF DR. HOLLISTER 


Text and photographs by Mary ANN Genres 


In the garden of their Bethesda home Dr. and Mrs. J. Hillman Hollister join forces 


in cutting Peace roses for hospital patients. 


6 


IVE YEARS ago, the Reverend 

Hillman Hollister retired as 
ister of the Chevy Chase Presb 
terian Church in Washington, D.¢ 
That signaled the end of forty 
years in the pastorate; four in V 
latie, New York; fifteen in Mou 
Vernon, New York; and _ tweant 
seven in Chevy Chase. Today he 
in the midst of a second careet 
volunteer chaplain at Suburban He 
pital in Bethesda, Maryland. 

Now seventy-five years old, t 
slender minister with the ram 
straight back is a welcome figure 
the rooms and long corridors of 
Bethesda Hospital. As the chap 
goes from room to room (he tries 
cover the 200-bed institution eve 
two days), a nurse or doctor ste 
out from a doorway and tells him¢ 
new needs; an aged man is 
death; a young woman is very @ 
spondent; or a father is worried abo 
how his family is faring without his 
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As he makes his rounds in Suburban Hospital, Dr. Hollister stops to congratulate a patient who has 
been in traction for many weeks and will soon be going home. 


Several times a morning Dr. Hollis- 
ter is hailed by an ambulatory pa- 
tient, who thanks the chaplain for 
his previous visits. A staff member, 
employee, or Gray Lady wants the 
minister's counsel and asks for a few 
minutes when he is free. 

“To all of us, both personnel and 
patients,” says Mrs. Amelia Manry 
Carter, hospital administrator, “Dr. 
Hollister is special . . . a sort of 
spiritual tonic when we most need 
it” 

Frequently Dr. Hollister rises at 
dawn and before seven A.M. is visit- 
ing patients scheduled for morning 
surgery. He calls on a woman se- 
verely injured in an automobile acci- 
dent who has been in traction for 
several months. For her he arranges 
for churchwomen to come in every 
day and read. Dr. Hollister chats for 
Several minutes, then the 
woman that her courage has meant 
much to him. 


assures 
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Many of Dr. Hollister’s calls are 
brief, friendly chats. In the course of 
the conversation, he may learn that 
the patient’s pastor, priest, or rabbi 
has not been to call (two-thirds of 
the Suburban patients are church 
members), and then asks if he may 
notify the clergyman. Dr. Hollister 
regards this liaison with the local 


clergy as an important part of his 
chaplaincy. In offering his services 
without remuneration to the hospital 


in 1952, he “I think of a 
chaplain as rendering service to all, 
regardless of faith or color, and as 
aiding local pastors in contact with 
patients of their own churches with- 
out, of course, trespassing upon the 
ground of any religious faith. The 
ministry of a hospital chaplain 
should mean cheer and encourage- 
ment for all, and such spiritual min- 
istration and counsel as should be 


wrote: 


sought.” 
The words “I’m the chaplain here” 


can be a welcome sound to troubled 
people with long hours to think, and 
Dr. Hollister finds it possible to 
establish an early rapport that might 
take months in an ordinary pastoral 
relationship. His hospital ministry 
has deepened his conviction that 
“people are incurably religious and 
have an amazing, wholesome respect 
for the church.” Although one third 
of the patients he visits have no 
church affiliation, he says that he 
can count on the fingers of two 
hands the number who have been 
indifferent or hostile to religion. He 
has found that many of those with- 
out religious ties inquire about the 
values of church membership. Hos- 
pitals are an open field for evangel- 
ism, he believes. 

When asked about the patient's 
response to his ministry, Dr. Hollis- 
ter grinned. “One woman just told 
me, ‘Every time you leave the room, 
I feel a whole lot better.’” 











THE SECOND CAREER 
OF DR. HOLLISTER 


Dr. Stewart Clapp, a staff physi- 
cian, expresses the patient’s meaning 
in less ambiguous words: “Many 
times I have rushed critically ill pa- 
tients to the hospital, people fright- 
ened and alarmed—and then, quietly 
and quickly, there’s Dr. Hollister. 

“The effect of his presence is al- 
ways striking. Almost immediately 
the patient calms down, feels reas- 
sured and confident. I don’t know 
just how Dr. Hollister accomplishes 
this, but he always does. He seems 
to know just how much or little to 
say. Somehow he knows where to be 
and when.” 

The where and when is often in 
the waiting room with patients’ rela- 
tives themselves ill with anxiety. 

Officially, Dr. Hollister’s workday 
should be completed by lunchtime. 
There should be, but rarely is, time 
for leisurely afternoons to: read, visit 
with friends, or, with his wife, gar- 
den or watch the variety of birds 
who find the Hollister yard a kind of 
special sanctuary. 

The Hollisters have two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Buford M. Hayden, Jr. 
and Mrs. Pope B. Holliday, Jr., and 
a son, Bill, who is a national mis- 
sionary in Burlington, Vermont. 
Photographs of the couple’s nine 
grandchildren are prominent in the 
living room. 

But the telephone rings—and for 
Dr. Hollister, the hospital has _pri- 
ority. A nurse phones to ask him to 
visit the son of a heart patient for 
whom there is little hope. The young 
man had neglected his mother, was 
now burdened with both grief and 
remorse. 

A father phones. His child has just 
died. Will Dr. Hollister conduct the 
funeral? “We have just moved to 
Washington, and haven't yet joined 
a church.” Those who call upon Dr. 
Hollister to conduct funerals and 
baptisms or for counseling constitute 
a kind of interim parish; he always 
encourages them to become mem- 
bers of a congregation. 

A volunteer worker from the hos- 


pital calls to say that the tenant- 
farmer family of a badly burned 
child is in desperate financial need. 
Will he visit the family, see how 
they can be helped? 

Even when there are no emer- 
gencies Dr. Hollister frequently re- 
turns to the hospital. He sponsors 
numerous projects enlisting church 
and civic groups: the decorating of 
a children’s ward, the making of tray 
favors, the solicitation of funds for a 
portable organ, church choir con- 
certs during lent, special music pro- 
grams for Christmas and Easter. 

Every week Dr. Hollister prepares 
the chaplain’s message for the mime- 
ographed card that is placed on the 
patients’ Sunday-night trays. The 
words are personal and informal: 


“Of course, I know I am body. I 
am here because I am body, body 
that is out of order and here to be 
mended. I am mind too, and while 
I am here I use my mind to think 
and to remember and to plan for 
things ahead. But I am spirit too. 
God made me a spiritual being and 
gave me the capacity to grow in 
spirit as well as in body and in mind. 
That means to grow in courage, in 
endurance, in sympathy for others 
who suffer, and in faith that God 
knows better than I. . . . God, help 
me, whatever else I do here, to add 
a few inches to my spiritual stature.” 

““Not another step further; no, I 
just cannot take another step’ was 
what I said, and that, O God, was 
how I felt. But strangely enough I 
did take another step. I did go on. 
A strength came to me I never 
dreamed I had. I discovered that 
when I am weak, then am I strong. 
I must need my moments of weak- 
ness, else I could never find my 
strength. At times when I pity my- 
self help me, O God, to think again 
and to find the strength I have but 
never have found.” 


After he had spent forty-five years 
in the pastorate, Dr. Hollister’s hos- 
pital charge might seem to be a new 
career. He regards it, rather, as “a 
concentration under one roof of an 
important phase of the pastoral min- 




























istry.” Even when he was the mj 
ister of the 2,200-member congre 
tion of Chevy Chase, ministering 
the ill within and without the pari 
was a primary concern. Sever 
years ago he spent one week of 
vacation visiting the wards of 
District of Columbia General Hf 
pital. Deeply impressed with 
need for a full-time Protestant mj 
istry, he encouraged his congreg 
tion to support a chaplain at Distr 
General. He also was responsible 
the establishment of the Protes 
chaplaincy at St. Elizabeth's 
pital for the mentally ill in W; 
ington. 

“The hospital ministry is the me 
neglected phase of church work 
Dr. Hollister believes, “even thoug 
it is a mission field at every churehi 
front door.” This neglect, he feel 
results from the widespread belie 
that each church takes care of it 
own—a misconception because 7 
tors are not always notified when 
member is hospitalized. Moreover 
the many demands on a clergyman 
time make frequent hospital calli 
difficult. Dr. Hollister is convinee 
that chaplains are necessary to pm 
vide regular visiting, liaison 
local clergy, and a ministry to t 
patients without church ties. 

His five years at Suburban Hog », 
pital have shown him that the cha 
laincy is cut-to-measure for a retire 
pastor, and he hopes that many 
more will seek to serve. While 
cialized training is helpful, he feel 


that “men with the wisdom of ml ™ 
turity and pastoral experience hav 
much to contribute.” Retired pasto 
unable to volunteer because of finat 
cial pressures might be supported } T 
neighboring churches. More cout 
cils of churches and large congregi _ 
tions could employ a younger chap |i 
lain for whom the hospital ministyy to. 
would be a lifetime career. Th 
To the question, “Is the work deg “ol 
pressing?” Dr. Hollister replies th - 
a visit to the hospital is exhilarating’ 
“It lops off the years to see doctomi lar, 
nurses, and volunteers giving #™ the 
much of themselves to each casey the 
And it is tremendously rewardit a 
to see patients reaching levels @,, , 


strength and courage that may neve go 
have been evident before.” 
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Thai Christian rural expert Forrest Travaille checks site for irrigation ditch. Trail would be impassable in rainy season. 


More Than Words and a Crust 


IN ONE OF WORLD’S REMOTEST AREAS, TWO CHRISTIAN PASTOR-TECHNICIANS ARE TRYING TO TEACH A NEW WAY OF LIVING 


Text and photographs by Henry L. McCork_e 


— struggle to bring freedom to the peoples of the 
world will never be won on the playing fields of Eton, 
Delhi, West Point, or Moscow. It will be won in the villages 
of Asia, Africa, and South America, where hundreds of 
millions of people live in humid, stinking misery, trying 
to pull themselves up by the bootstraps they don’t have. 
The main trouble is not political, ideological, scientific, so- 
ciological, or spiritual. It is a simple matter of economics. 
People don’t have enough to eat. They don’t have enough 
jobs. They don’t know how to help themselves. 

We Christians and our mission-minded forebears are 
largely responsible for this. We have been bringing people 
the faith and the ideas to make them free. But we made 
the monumental mistake of ignoring economics. True, we 
gave them food and clothing from missionaries’ boxes and 
barrels. But, for the most part, we didn’t show them how 
to make the clothes and grow the food themselves. We for- 
got that Christianity was more than just words and a crust 
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of white man’s bread to the millions we set out to save. 

Today our command from Christ to help the whole 
person, not just the spirit, has been intercepted by alien 
hands. The bulk of service—insufficient as it is—to the 
village millions comes from secular governments. They 
bring “technical cooperation” and “five-year plans” but not 
Christ’s faith and ideas. Only the Christian can take the 
whole gospel to the village. In places like India, Pakistan, 
and Greece, he is beginning to do this in a thorough way, 
but according to a recent survey, there are only 200 people 
in the world today who are properly trained for Christian 
village work. 

Two of these 200 are American Presbyterian fraternal 
workers in remote sections of northern Thailand, halfway 
around the globe from the United States. They and their 
families live a hot, hard life with their adopted country- 
men. On the following pages, PrespyTERIAN Lire takes a 
look at what they are trying to accomplish. 





Dressed in ministerial robe of Thai Church, Forrest 
Travaille gives graduation address at Chiengrai’s fine 
Christian school, which has capacity enrollment of 800. 


Se 


Helen Travaille is ready with a silver star as Sunday school 
teacher inspects one of her charges for cleanliness. 
Health education is a year-round job at community farm. 





Forrest Travaille 


serves an 


é 


experimental communit 


BouT two miles north of Chiengrai, Thailand, on th 
A road to Burma is a dirt side road just like scores @ 
others in the vicinity. If you're willing to rock and rollig 
a jeep for six miles along this route, you come to a Christigy 
rural project unique in Southeast Asia. 

Here on 1,200 flat jungle acres that were surveyed 
elephant back nine years ago, a group of thirty-four Prote 
tant families live and work. The families have their om 
homes on acre plots of land and each owns a thirty 
acre piece of the main farming area, which measures about 
one mile by two miles. These Thai Christians have agreed 
to clear, plant, and harvest together on the 1,200 acres fr 
at least ten years. They have founded a church which now 
has some 220 members and a school with 200 pupilsa 
eight grades. They have some of the first modern farm me 
chinery in northern Thailand. And they hope to chang 
their experiment to an accomplishment by 1960. 

The founder and director of this ambitious rural projet 
is a forty-nine-year-old Washington State farmer witha 
divinity degree from San Francisco Seminary, a mastefs 
in agricultural engineering from Cornell University, and a 
honorary doctorate from his alma mater, Whitworth Cob 
lege in Spokane. Thin, wiry Forrest Travaille (pronounced 
Traviyeh) and his wife, Helen, also from Whitworth and 
Washington, have, with the exception of two short fur 
loughs, worked seven days a week since 1949 to help thei 
Thai friends live full Christian lives. This has not beena 
picnic. 

Their problems have been strikingly similar to thos 
faced by the colonists at Jamestown 350 years ago—illnes, 
discouragement, and lack of knowledge and equipment for 
a new venture far from civilization. But faith and persist 
ence are beginning to bring results. The cooperating fam 
ilies, which once numbered sixty, have attracted dozens@ 
new people to the village they built on the edge of thet 
large farm tract. Almost half of the 1,200 acres has been 
cleared off for planting this year in rice and several other 
cash crops. Both the project and the church are controlled 
democratically by the Thai themselves. The church’s new 
pastor—once a mechanic on the farm—now has a mami 
right next to the Travaille house. Three bulldozers—the finet 
fleet in north Thailand—have been added in the past yea, 
the one which came in July ’56 cleared off more trees att 
jungle from the farm in six months than all the men had 
done in six years. And the Reverend and Mrs. Franté 
Younkin have recently joined the Travailles to begin formal 
vocational teaching. 


Forrest counsels with elders after Sunday service. Fart 
church has its own Thai pastor and session and runs i# 
own affairs, but officers often go to Forrest for advice 
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Members of the community farm cultivate a truck garden patch with their mattocks. This is the way hundreds of millions of 
people have been earning their living for centuries in Asia. Wood and rush cradles men carry hold razor-sharp field knives. 


Bulldozer run by a community farmer fells big tree 
in five minutes. Same job would have taken ten men 
half-a-day without dozer. Running cost is $5 an hour. 


ll 


Jack-of-all trades Travaille welds a tractor part in the farm’s 
machinery shed, which houses discs, plows, a seed drill, 
and harvesting equipment. Seed corn hangs behind him. 
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oME hundred miles southeast of Forrest Travaille’s ex- 
S perimental rural community is the town of Nan, Thai- 
land, which is about thirty-five miles from the Laos border. 
Here, in an ancient, rambling missionary house on the edge 
of the old Presbyterian “compound,” live the Laurence 
Judds—Larry, Ginny, and four youngsters. 

Good-looking Larry Judd, thirty-six, the son of a Texas 
lawyer, has a bachelor’s degree from Rice Institute, a 
divinity degree from Yale, and a master’s in rural sociology 
from Cornell. His territory is the Province of Nan, which 
includes some 175,000 people in five counties, fifty-eight 
townships and 450 villages. Larry’s primary mission is to 
serve Nan’s thirteen widely scattered Christian communities 
with spiritual and technical aid. This consists of doing every- 
thing from preaching to breeding fish and grafting orange 
trees. On his home grounds are two fish ponds and more 
than thirty different kinds of vegetables and fruits. But, he 
says, “The more I’m away from home, the better job I can 
do.” Larry spends some six months out of every year on 
road or river talking to farmers. He also sets up agricultural 
institutes, plans village health centers, and encourages 
home industries. And he and his Thai associate planned 
the highly successful Nan Fair held this past January (see 
next page). 
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Agriculturist Judd becomes businessman. He buys 
brooms from village woman, sells them for her in 
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fhristian county fair 
an 


encouraging success 


or three days in early January, the town of Nan, 
Thailand, home of Christian county agent Lau- 
Mmence Judd, was jammed with curious farmers, and 
heir wives and children. The first Christian Rural Fair 
n almost twenty years was being held under the 
ponsorship of seven presbyteries in the Church of 

Jhrist in Thailand. There were movies, music, live 
trama, thirty exhibit booths, cattle and produce judg- 
g, a poster contest, a market, and plenty of prizes. 
Dne of the most discussed exhibits was a small model 
ome with a produce garden. And more than 800 
ople sat entranced for two-and-a-half hours watch- 
ng Thai Christians give a full-costume version of the 
ife of Moses. 

The fair, which required a year of planning and 
hree months of hard work, attracted more than 6,000 
beople, most of whom were not Christians. It was di- 
ided into seven sections: agriculture, public health, 
ome and family life, recreation, spiritual life, home 
mdustries, and the arts. A Church of Christ presbytery 
as in charge of each section. The presbytery’s specific 
sk was to show by word, picture, film strip, and movie 
ow Christianity was related to its subject. Six govern- 
ent agencies and several private businesses donated 
xhibits or visiting consultants to the Christian fair. 
otal cost of this ambitious but highly successful ven- 
ire was around $1,250. Much of this was returned in 

all admission fees and Fair sales. The Judds, who 
orked so long on the idea and who were so intrigued 
y its future prospects, paid the difference out of their 
Wn pockets. Plans are now underway to make the 
hristian Rural Fair an annual church project, mov- 

g it around the county to different Christian centers 
nder the sponsorship of the national church. 


tat women fill their shopping baskets at morning market 
eld on the fair grounds. More than 2,000 attended daily. 
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Presbyterian medical missionary Dr. C. Lewis Bissell tells 
fair audience about X-rays. Medical booth was popular. 
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Nan Province agricultural officer Ni Phao explains mush- 
room culture. At left is booth of German business firm. 





TOP URGENT 
A LEGIO 


N AxIoM of political and military strategy is the 
familiar saying: “Desperate measures demand 
desperate remedies.” It may sound like a sour 
dissenting voice to say that as far as the Chris- 

tian cause and mission in our world is concerned, we 
are living in a desperate time. Granted, we never had 
it so good in terms of numerical strength, financial 
support, and building expansion as during the last 
decade. But it takes no dyspeptic prophet of doom 
to realize that our very prosperity induces unhealthy 
complacency. It also tends to conceal actual condi- 
tions. Success acts as a sedative. 

Peace of soul is one of Christ's gifts. But never does 
he bestow his deep peace as an escape from facing 
realities and dealing constructively with them. Tur- 
bulence of mind is also one of Christ's bestowals. A 
cross is not a sedative. 

What does a Christian have in mind who feels that 
the human situation has a desperate quality in this 
year of grace, 1957? 

First comes the fact that we live in a time when 
survival is number one on the agenda. North Ameri- 
can church members may not be gospel-hardened sin- 
ners as charged by some evangelists. Rather we may 
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be atomic-age-hardened dreamers. In an editori 
pointed at each of us, Norman Cousins of The Saturd 
Review wrote: “It is this which distinguishes our ge 
eration from all previous generations—we possess tot 
authority not only over our own times but over 

the ages and works of man. Earlier generations ha 
had the power merely to affect history; ours is 
power to expunge it.” 

Let another perceptive analyst join the prophet 
In December, 1956, one of the Christian statesmé 
of our time, General Carlos P. Romulo, Ambassaét 
of the Republic of the Philippines to the United Statt 
of America, wrote one of the most powerful sermo 
I have read. He entitled it “Alphabet of the Ap 
calypse.” General Romulo was formerly president! 
the United Nations Assembly, and ten years ago @ 
vised a working formula for peaceable use of atom 
power. But Jeremiah never sounded a more som 
note than the general when he said: “The freed 
peace, and plenty we all seek now lie at the mercy 
a new set of alphabetical groupings.” 

He then mentioned the familiar ones—UN, US 
USSR. But the other letters in the alphabet of ¢ 
destiny are less familiar. There are the letters—IRB) 
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ICBM, NW, BWCW. “What we do about these various 
letters, how we arrange them or rearrange them, will 
ave more to do with the kinds of lives we live in the 
ext decade than anything we may be doing as states- 
en, businessmen, educators, community leaders,” he 
aid. 


What do these letters signify? 
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Ss IS") IRBM—Intermediate Range Ballistic Missile. 
ICBM—Intercontinental Ballistic Missile. 

rophet NW-—Nuclear War, a sure result if the monsters 

itesme named are not controlled. 

vassal BWCW-Biological Warfare and Chemical Warfare, 





which could bring upon our planet the abom- 

ination of desolation. 
If, says our contemporary prophet, these are mixed 
dent @itogether by men’s fear or folly, then hell would tri- 
ago “@umph. The intermediate range ballistic missile is a 
atomiidevice for carrying hell bombs over fairly short areas 
som@@within Europe or North America. ICBM denotes the 
‘eedo@™imissiles which can move from one continent to an- 
ery @other. The present range of such weapons is approxi- 
mately five thousand miles. The speed is faster than 
ullets, seven times the speed of sound. Various esti- 
mates of the speed would seem to make Moscow and 
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DF THE CONCERNED 


“Wanted: Christians who care deeply, who care sufficiently to accept hard 


eaded for destruction unless it becomes a redeemed society in Christ.” 






gaining in the faith and in the strategy of persuading others that human society is 


Washington anywhere from twenty-four to forty-six 
minutes distant from each other. As most of us know, 
the ICBM is now out of the experimental stage. There 
is no sure way of knowing if the United States is behind 
the USSR. 

But one thing is sure, and here General Romulo 
joins with realistic statesmen such as our own Presi- 
dent and leaders of all parties: peace cannot be created 
by mutual terror. We may believe, as I do, that military 
preparedness is essential in this imperfect and fre- 
quently demonic world. But Christians are surely con- 
vinced that it is monstrously fallacious to argue that 
military preparedness by itself can produce or even 
protect the peace and freedom which it is our right and 
duty to obtain and insure for ourselves and our chil- 
dren. When we confront the disclosure of the future 
which these sinister symbols depict, complacency or 
even conventional measures of changing men’s minds 
and souls into the mind of Christ seem pitifully inade- 
quate. 

This leads to a second reason for deep concern 
about Christ’s cause and the church’s mission to insure 
its triumph. To quote the critic and commentator, 
Cyril Connolly, it is possible (Continued on page 28) 
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The World Council: 
Evanston to New Haven 


For the past two weeks, a colorful 
procession of clerics and lay leaders 
has been passing through international 
airports on its way to an Ivy League 
campus in Connecticut. The World 
Council of Churches this month is com- 
ing back to the United States in 
strength for the first time since 1954, 
when the Council’s Second Assembly 
was held in Evanston, Illinois. 

Chief object of the world’s Protes- 
tant, Anglican. and Orthodox leaders 
is the ten-day meeting of the ninety- 
member Central Committee, which will 
be held July 30-August 7 at Yale Di- 
vinity School in New Haven, Connecti- 
cut. But last week, some 200 church 
people from almost every part of the 
world began departmental and divi- 
sional conferences prior to the Central 
Committee’s annual sessions. 

The New Haven meetings this sum- 
mer will mark the half-way point be- 





Presbyterian Life Reaches 
Million Circulation 


With the issue of August 10, the 
official journal of the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. will go to more than 
a million subscribing families. As 
far as is known, PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
is the first religious journal in the 
world to have more than a million 
regular subscribers, 











tween the World Council’s Second and 
Third Assemblies. The next assembly is 
scheduled for Ceylon in 1960. Impor- 
tant decisions regarding this next as- 
sembly will be on the agenda at New 
Haven, as will be matters relating to 
international affairs, refugee work, 
church unity, and race relations. Dr. 
Franklin Clark Fry, president of the 
United Lutheran Church, is chairman 
of the Central Committee. 





Dr. Fred Hoskins (left), secretary of the Congregational Christian Churches, and 
Dr. James Wagner, president of the Evangelical and Reformed Church, shake 
hands in Cleveland, Ohio, to symbolize the merger of their denominations. The 
union, 17 years in the making, created the 2,200,000-member Church of Christ. 
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Consolidations Committee 
Holds First Meeting 


The forty men and women who 
help prepare the way for union of { 
U.S.A. and United Presbyterian churg 
next year held their first meeting 
last month in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Significantly enough, the day beh 
the forty-member Presbyterian (Cp 
mittee on Consolidations met, the CG 
gregational Christian and Evangelig 
and Reformed churches completed ¢ 
Uniting General Synod of their 
denomination — the United Church 
Christ —also in Cleveland (see phot 

The Presbyterian union group is cm 
posed of twenty principals and tweai 
alternates from each uniting church (s 
P.L., June 22). Last month thirty-eig 
of the forty principals attended 4 
Cleveland sessions to receive the actia 
of both U.S.A. and United Assembli 
on union and to prepare for future tas 

As chairman of this important cor 
mittee, the members elected Dr. Samu 
Weir, pastor of the Littlefield Unit 
Presbyterian Church, Detroit, Michiga 
Dr. Weir, a veteran supporter of th 
union movement, is a former Assemb 
Moderator. Presbyterian U.S.A. Ruliq 
Elder C. L. Cunningham, a lawyer fro 
Pittsburgh, was elected vice-chai 

United Presbyterian principals 
the Consolidations Committee includ 
Mr. Russell C. Burkholder, Manoa, Pi 
Rev. James L. Cottrell, Tulsa, Okk 
Rev. St. Paul Epps, Los Angeles, Ci 
Mr. Robert W. Ewart, Jr., Philadelphi 
Pa.; Rev. Robert W. Gibson, Monmouti 
Ill.; Rev. Roy E. Grace, Upper Dany 
Pa.; Rev. William J. Grossman, O 
Neb.; Rev. James M. Guthrie, Maria 
Ind.; Miss Edith McBane, Pittsburg 
Pa.; Mrs. H. H. McConnell, New Y 
N.Y.; Rev. Robert H. Meneilly, Prain 
Village, Kan.; Rev. John C. Nevin, Po 
land, Ore.; Mr. John Service, Molit 
Ill.; G. Walter Smith, Pittsburgh, F 
Mr. Ralph Smith, Youngstown, Ohi 
Dr. Martin Tollefson, Des Moines, lows 
Rev. Samuel C. Weir, Dearborn, Mid 
Rev. Cary N. Weisiger, III, Pittsburg 
Pa.; Rev. W. Bruce Wilson, Pittsburg 
Pa.; Rev. C. T. R. Yeates, Des Moine 


Iowa. 
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U.S. Supreme Court Acts 
Obscenity, Sunday Trade 


Not since the 1930’s and the contro- 
ersial legislation of the New Deal has 
e United States Supreme Court made 
somany headlines as it has recently. Last 
month, along with its decisions affect- 
ing Communists and the powers of 
(Congress to investigate, the court ar- 
ived at two decisions of particular in- 
srest to church groups. 

It upheld, 6-3, the constitutionality 
of the federal law barring obscene pub- 
lications from the U.S. mails. It also up- 
held, in split decisions, state laws of 
California and New York prohibiting the 
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the Calfipossession of such publications with the 
angeliintent to sell them. 
leted WH Speaking for the majority, Justice 
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William J. Brennan, Jr., said, “obscenity 
is not expression protected by the First 
Amendment,” which guarantees free- 
dom of the press. 












































1 tweuifl “Implicit in the history of the First 
urch (wf Amendment,” he said, “is the rejection 
rty-eig@of obscenity as utterly without redeem- 
ded ing social importance. This rejection is 
e actiogff mirrored in the universal judgment that 
sembli@ obscenity should be restrained, reflected 
ire tasiin an international covenant of fifty 
int Comfinations, in obscenity laws of every one 
_ Samuffof the forty-eight states, and in all of 
Uniteithe twenty obscenity laws enacted in 
ichiguiithe U.S. Congress between 1842 and 
of tM 1956. 
ssemi™g “Sex and obscenity,” he observed, 
Rulig@#“are not synonymous.” He defined ob- 
ver from scene material as that which “deals with 








ai sex in a manner appealing to prurient 
pals a interest.” ‘He said prurient meant “lead- 
include ing to lascivious thought or desire.” 
oa, Pull In defining obscenity, Justice Brennan 
OkagM said, lower courts should judge material 
by its effect upon “the average person.” 
They should judge whether, by “apply- 
ing contemporary community standards, 
the dominant theme of the material 
taken as a whole appeals to prurient 
M ariou interest.” 
sburg Justice William O. Douglas, who 
v Yor joined Justice Hugo Black in dissenting, 
rain contended that “the test of obscenity 
[which] the court endorses today gives 
the censor free rein over a vast domain.” 
He claimed that the standards cited by 
Justice Brennan would inflict punish- 
ment for thoughts rather than for overt 
acts and anti-social conduct. He sug- 
gested that there is a need for research 
into the effect of obscene literature upon 
human conduct. 

Justice Douglas said he sympathizes 
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Disaster Sequel: 
Ruskin Heights 
Comes Back 


The sign above shows the spirit 
of the Ruskin Heights Presbyterian 
Church in the suburbs of Kansas 
City, Missouri. The sign is placed 
right in front of the church de- 
stroyed by the May 20 tornado 
(see P.L. June 22). 

On the Sunday after the tornado, 
the church basement, which was 
cleared of rubble by members, was 
filled. Some persons were not even 
able to crowd in for the worship 
service conducted by Pastor Harry 
Dale Collier. Each Sunday since, 
the temporary basement sanctuary 
has been filled to capacity or over- 
flowing with worshipers. 

Scores of gifts of money, clothing, 
and household goods have been re- 
ceived by the congregation from in- 
dividuals and churches in greater 
Kansas City and neighboring com- 
munities. Gifts to be used in re- 
building the church are being re- 
ceived from various parts of the 
country at the Kansas City Presby- 
tery office and are being turned over 
to the church. A building committee 
already has conferred with archi- 
tects about rebuilding the structure, 
which was finished only a little more 
than two years ago. The manse, also 
destroyed, will be rebuilt. 

Members of the congregation are 
showing the same spirit individually 
in the wake of the tornado which 
took thirty-five lives in the area. 
Most of them are rebuilding their 
homes and plan to stay in the 
fast-growing Missouri community, 
which is one of the city’s newest 
residential developments. 











with “programs of civic groups and 
church groups to protect and defend the 
existing moral standards of the com- 
munity. [But] I do not think that gov- 
ernment, consistent with the First 
Amendment, can become the sponsor of 
any of these groups...or throw its 
weight behind one school or another. . . . 
Free speech is not to be regulated like 
diseased cattle or impure butter.” 

In an 8-0 decision the court also up- 
held the right of states to ban the sale 
of automobiles on Sunday. The decision 
will leave as the ruling opinion on the 
constitutionality of such legislation a 
colorfully phrased opinion delivered by 
New Jersey’s late Chief Justice Arthur 
T. Vanderbilt. He said: “There are sec- 
tions of highways stretching for miles, 
almost exclusively devoted to the sale 
of new and used cars, where the owners 
and employees, forced by the unrea- 
sonable competitive lust of some of their 
neighbors in trade, are compelled to 
maintain their business vigil every day 
of the week and for many hours—and 
who may say that this is not injurious to 
the public good...and may not be 
prohibited by the state?” 


Church in Britain: 
Battle of the Converts 


Advertising campaigns in newspapers 
and magazines have been paying off 
well in terms of converts, according to 
Roman Catholic spokesmen in Great 
Britain. Sponsor of the advertising effort, 
the Catholic Missionary Society, reported 
that in the past few years more than 
50,000 inquiries have been received. Of 
these, 29,000 enrolled in courses on the 
faith and nearly 1,000 were converted. 

Such aggressive tactics have startled 
the staid Church of England. So has 
the fact that in recent months several 
Anglican priests have been received into 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

Dr. Geoffrey Francis Fisher, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and as_ such, 
Anglicanism’s chief spokesman, last 
month charged the Roman Church with 
waging “open war” against his church. 
The Reverend William Godfrey, Roman 
Archbishop of Westminster, later issued 
a pastoral letter declaring Roman Cath- 
olics would be failing in their mission if 
they did not strive to make known the 
teachings of Christ. “Unfortunately, 
there are those who look upon our en- 
deavors to spread truth as an attack upon 
their own communions,” Archbishop 


William Godfrey added. 
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Following baptism by the Reverend Phillips P. Elliott of First Church, Brooklyn, 
James M. Burris tells of decision at Graham meeting to become church member. 


Of Billy Graham: 


“Nothing New, Nothing Different, But .. .” 


n his oak-panelled, second-floor study, 

the Reverend Phillips P. Elliott, of 
the First Presbyterian Church of Brook- 
lyn, last month administered the sacra- 
ment of baptism to a man who in his 
middle fifties made his first confession 
of faith. 

When the baptismal certificate was 
signed, James M. Burris spoke in soft, 
carefully chosen words of the change 
in his life which he attributed to the 
influence of Billy Graham. With Mr. 
Burris was his wife, a Roman Catholic. 

Mr. Burris, who for many years had 
been a telegrapher at a stock brokerage 
house on Wall Street, is frank to admit 
a long period of agnosticism. His vora- 
cious reading habits, however, led him 
to explore writings of many religious 
faiths. He probably is more familiar 
with the Bible than most church mem- 
bers. Mr. Burris describes his literary 
trek toward Christianity in this way: “I 
have spent my life looking for spiritual 
security. From my reading and open- 
minded contemplation, I came to realize 
there was the man, Jesus Christ. I had 
I could 
through study. I had yet to sense his 
presence and his relationship to me.” 

For James Burris, this recognition 
came the first evening he heard Billy 


progressed about as far as 
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Graham. Graham’s message was no sur- 
prise. “I expected an appeal to accept 
Christ’s promise of salvation.” Mr. Burris 
found the audience unexpectedly atten- 
tive. “There was little coughing and few 
conversations; I felt myself among per- 
sons who were more than onlookers.” 

At Graham’s invitation to “come for- 
ward,” Mr. Burris found himself rising 
without hesitation to join some 500 per- 
sons at the rostrum. Standing there he 
says he experienced a new “sense of 
joy, something I had found briefly dur- 
ing periods of study, but never so com- 
pletely.” With the others, he went to 
the counselling room beneath the main 
floor of Madison Square Garden. There 
he prayed with a counsellor, a Baptist, 
received a copy of the Gospel of John 
(which everyone who goes forward re- 
ceives), then went home to tell his wife 
of the decision. Mrs. Burris had encour- 
aged her husband to attend; she was 
pleased but hardly unprepared for the 
news. 

Of the more than 28,000 “decisions” 
recorded during the two months of the 
crusade, Mr. Burris is one of the few 
whose registration card has not been 
referred to a church for a follow-up call. 
He preferred to pay Dr. Elliott a visit 
and arrange for the next step, baptism. 


As yet, Mr. Burris’s decision to be 
come a Christian has made no drama 
difference in his day-to-day schedulg 
But he says he has found a new sen 
of understanding in his study, and & 
is looking forward to becoming a meq 


ber of First Church on World Wide 


Communion Sunday. 

With his knowledge of the Bible and 
philosophy, James Burris is certainly no 
typical of the 40 per cent “unchurched 
who come forward nightly at the Ga 
den. Yet he has much in common with 
the serious-minded crowds that have 
filled the 18,000-seat auditorium neath 
every evening since the middle of May, 

Most Madison Square Garden habe 
tues would feel out of place in the aud} 
ences or, more accurately, congregations, 
After the meetings, there are long 
queues at the eateries on Broadway and 
Eighth Avenue. A proprietor of a loc 
bar was quoted in a recent newspape 
account as complaining he had had to 
lay off four of his best men. It is reported 
Bible sales have picked up throughout 
the city. Near the Garden, the small 
bookshops which cater to the lurid-cover 
trade have recognized the changed ci- 
mate and added prominent displays of 
Graham volumes. 

One reason for the churchly deport 
ment of the Garden crowds is simply 
that the majority either are or were at 
some time on the rolls of a congregation. 
The nightly program lists an average 
of more than 200 delegations, mostly 
from churches, who can be counted on 
to occupy 8,000 seats. Hundreds of ad- 
ditional church people come by them- 
selves. These facts help explain why 
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CRUSADE USHER Samuel Witmer, # 
deacon at Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, is one who went forward at 


Graham meeting to reaffirm his faith. 
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two-thirds of those responding to Billy 
Graham’s plea to “make a decision for 
Christ” are in fact Christians reaffirming 
a decision perhaps made long ago. Al- 
though it is too early to assess the long- 
range effect of the Graham crusade, it 
is not too much to hope that one bene- 
fit will be a reawakening of interest in 
church by the average member. 

Such was the reasoning of most Pres- 
byterian pastors in urging parishioners 
to accept training for positions during 
the crusade as counselors, ushers, and 
choir members. Presbyterians are esti- 
mated to rank third in a volunteer per- 
11,000. (Baptists 


sonnel pool of and 


CRUSADE AID Martha Haymaker, school 
teacher who belongs to Fifth Avenue 
Church, took year’s leave of absence to 
work on group reservations committee. 
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Crowds leave Madison Square Garden after evening meeting. Since crusade’s start, attendance total is more than 900,000. 


Methodists stand first and second re- 
spectively. ) 

Opinion, especially among ministers, 
is by no means unanimous on the subject 
of the Graham crusade. Pastors repre- 
senting a variety of theological back- 
grounds disagree either with Graham 
himself or with the handling of the cam- 
paign. But Billy Graham decided to 
come to New York—and the crusade 
continues to be, numerically at least, his 
greatest success—because of the support 
of the Protestant Council of the city. A 
prominent Presbyterian commented re- 
cently that never before have so many 
Protestant churches cooperated. 


COUNSELLOR Mrs. Wm. C. White, elder 
at Madison Avenue Church, studied nine 
weeks for crusade job, feels churches 
should require more work of officers. 


The week before the crusade opened, 
Dr. David H. C. Read, pastor of the 
Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church 
preached on “What went ye out for to 
see?” a topic based on Luke 7:24. Dr. 
Read, Scottish born and a close friend 
of Graham during the Glasgow crusade, 
said in part: 

“What has Billy Graham to say that is 
not already being said Sunday after Sun- 
day in the churches? The answer is, 
‘Nothing new; nothing different, but he’s 
going to say it to thousands more people, 
and for many of these he’s going to say 
it more effectively.’ ” 


—C.G.K. 


CHOIR MEMBER Howard Volz, of South 
Church, Bergenfield, New Jersey, spends 
music-filled week: three nights at cru- 
sade plus rehearsal for choir at home. 
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ME THE BATTLE FOR LATIN AMERICA-—One of the most sig- 
nificant struggles in Christian history—perhaps the most important 
since the Reformation—is shaping up in that part of the world we 
call Latin America. All signs now indicate that the Roman Catholic 
Church is going all out to win the people of Central and South 
America to a resurgent Romanism. The blueprints for this massive 
undertaking, it is presumed, were prepared in 1955 at the world 
Eucharistic Congress in Rio de Janeiro. Three main obstacles con- 
fronting this plan are, of course: (1) indifference by most of Latin 
America’s nominal Roman Catholics; (2) an active, growing Protes- 
tant movement, and (3) political Romanism. As Time magazine 
reported early this month, the Roman Church has made some 
progress in overcoming obstacle three, particularly in Argentina 
and Colombia. But as the Protestant journal, The Churchman, 
pointed out last month, “In both Argentina and Colombia the Roman 
Church supported . . . dictatorships and sought their favors. . . . In 
both Argentina and Colombia the time came when the church found 
it expedient to oppose the dictatorships it had helped create or sup- 
port.... The tragedy of Latin America in part, at least, stems from 
the intervention of the church in politics.” 





& POST-UNION TALK—Now that the verbal dust has settled 
and both United Presbyterian and Presbyterian U.S.A. Assemblies 
have ratified organic union in 1958, it appears that this move by 
both churches will be one of the calmest and finest in Protestant 
history. Although the vote by the United Presbyterians was ex- 
tremely close, almost all United Presbyterians are expected to work 
wholeheartedly for creation of the new United Church. Some people 
who know the U.P. Church well estimated that only a handful of 
congregations—if any—will actively refuse to enter the new church. 
The first joint meeting after the United Presbyterians voted to 
ratify merger last month was held between the overseas mission 
boards of both churches at the U.P.’s Pittsburgh-Xenia Seminary. 
From all reports the two groups had a most rewarding time together. 





s MAO ON RELIGION-—China’s Communist leader, Mao Tse- 
tung, considered by many as the most powerful totalitarian leader 
in the world today, conceded that the Chinese Communists “can- 
not abolish religion by administrative orders, nor can we force 
people not to believe in it.” This “concession” was part of his recently- 
released secret speech to his puppet government February 27. The 
man who has already admitted murdering 800,000 Chinese citizens 
to push his new order, also stated, “We can only use democratic 
methods of discussion, of criticism, of persuasion and education” to 
combat religion. Estimated number of people liquidated so far 
under Mao’s eight-year rule—10,000,000, 





ie REFUGEE RECORD SET-—In the past year the World Coun- 
cil of Churches helped to settle more than 40,000 refugees. This fig- 
ure, largely because of the Hungarian revolt, is double that of ’55-56. 








Scottish Church Agrees 
To Study Bishop Plan 


Should there be Presbyterian bishops 
Should Anglicans ordain lay elders? 

Those were the questions being dis 
cussed last month by members of thes 
two branches of Protestantism in both 
Great Britain and Canada. The discus. 
sion was touched off by a report whic 
contained proposals for Presbyteria 
bishops and Episcopal elders and which 
was prepared by representatives of fou 
churches—the Church of Scotland 
Church of England, Episcopal Church 
in Scotland, and Presbyterian Church 
of England. Recently these churches 
have been holding conversations on 
closer relations (P.L., May 25). 

As expected, the report immediately 
set off a barrage of verbal fireworks; off- 
cially, however, the churches agreed to 
accept the advice of their representatives 
and reserve judgment until there was 
time for further study. 

The General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland, which met shortly after the 
report was issued, commended the docv- 
ment to its members as a means of 
bringing the communions closer to 
gether. Three-and-a-half hours of debate 
preceded the overwhelming vote. Dr. 
A. C. Craig of Glasgow University, in 
presenting the report, said he believed 
Presbyterian policy could be maintained 
in an integrated church. “Would it not 
be most notable in the history of the 
church in our land,” Dr. Craig asked, ‘“f 
a nation-wide beginning could be made 
to draw off the poison which history has 
deeply infused into certain ecclesiastical 
terms? Right or wrong, the authors of 
the joint report believe that its chief 
content is theological penicillin and that 
for this reason, if for no other, it merits 
the church’s earnest and prolonged at- 
tention.” 

In Canada, meanwhile, leaders of the 
Anglican Church and the United Church 
of Canada revealed they are discussing 
a “conciliatory episcopate” to guide a 
new church that would merge both 
denominations. The moderator of the 
United Church of Canada, the Rt. Rev- 
erend J. S. Thomson, said tentative pro 
posals of the same kind as those at 
vanced in the British Isles had been 
made in Canada. The “conciliatory 
episcopate,” said Dr. Thomson, by 
merging the two types of church gov 
ernment would be a “great step for 
ward” in the fourteen-year-old convers® 
tions between the two churches. 
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A proposal that the Presbyterian 
hurch in Canada join in the study was 
verwhelmingly voted down at the Gen- 

al Assembly last month. Retiring 
foderator Finlay Stewart commented 

at promoters of union were discussing 
jishops and elders as if they were 
cheaper by the dozen.” Christian 
nity, he said, is the duty of the whole 
if Christendom, but leaders of ecumeni- 

a] movements lose their way without an 
dequate theology. 

Dr. Geoffrey Francis Fisher, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, thought other- 
vise. He said it was cause for “wonder 
md praise” that the churches in Great 
Britain had agreed to “study quietly” the 

port and to “seek to find what the Holy 
kpirit will say to them through it.” 

Dr, Fisher, referring to the “deep and 
assionate cleavage” which had existed 
since the Reformation between the 
burch of England and the Church of 
Scotland, said the report is a “rough 
ketch of how a bridge might be thrown 
across the chasm so that in time to come 
avelers might pass freely on their law- 
ful occasions between the two churches.” 


he American Negro: 
Interpreter of the West? 


The American Negro could become 
he key figure in working toward better 
understanding between. Western civili- 
zation and the colored peoples of the 
world. So believed Samuel B. Coles, 
Negro missionary to Portuguese West 
Africa. Dr. Coles died in March, but his 
book Preacher with a Plow, published 
this month by Houghton Mifflin, sum- 
marizes his reflections after thirty-three 
years as a Congregational missionary in 
Africa. 

Dr. Coles was the son of slaves who 
could neither read nor write. He had 
taught himself to read by the age of 
eighteen and earned an A.B. in science 
before studying theology at Howard 
University. 

“The colored people of North America 
and the West Indies,” wrote Dr. Coles, 
‘have been in direct contact with the 
white man for something over three 
hundred years now—in the fields, shops, 
schoolrooms, business, and churches. . . . 
The people of the East have not been 
blind to the progress of the colored 
people in the midst of enlightened white 
folk. It is not strange that they want the 
Negroes now to come over and help 
them. 

“Who can say that when those first 
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twenty Negro slaves from Africa were 
landed at Jamestown, Virginia, in 1620, 
that it was not part of the plan of the 
Master that the offspring of those men 
should be the interpreters of the white 
man to the colored peoples of Africa 
and the East?... 

“I know from experience that nothing 
stirs the inner soul of a (colored) man 
more than hearing how an American 
Negro has ‘come up.’...The African 
or Asian likes to hear about American 
Negroes whose fathers were butlers and 
whose mothers were washerwomen but 
who ‘came up’ through high school and 
college. Out of this approach I am con- 
vinced would grow strong churches and 
Christian nations and a better under- 
standing between East and West.” 


New Action Urged for 
Arab and Chinese Refugees 
Measures by Israel and the Arab 
states to relieve the problem of over 
900,000 Arab refugees from Palestine 
were suggested in a series of statements 


NEWS 


recently approved by the Conference on 
Refugee Problems. The sessions, held in 
Geneva, Switzerland, were attended by 
Protestant, Roman Catholic, and Jewish 
representatives of seventy-two interna- 
tional agencies. 

The statements also recommended 
steps to assist long-term European refu- 
gees in Communist China, Chinese 
refugees in Hong Kong, and the many 
thousands of refugees, mostly Jewish, 
recently forced to leave Egypt. 

In the Arab refugee statement, the 
conference stressed that these people 
are “enduring their ninth year of misery 
and frustration.” It said some delegates 
felt the problem was so full of political 
implications that the conference should 
not express an opinion on solutions, 
while others believed specific measures 
should be recommended. 

These measures, the statement said, 
called for Israel to reiterate its offer to 
compensate the refugees, even if this 
meant seeking international financial 
assistance to make the program possible. 
At the same time, Israel was urged to 





pledge coincided with recent move by her congregation into newly rebuilt sanctuary. 


Korean Widow Rents Home To Pay Building Pledge 


A widow and two children in Pohang, 
Korea, last month vacated a six-by-eight- 
foot wooden shack and moved back into 
their modest home. The reason: By rent- 
ing her home, she had paid off in a year’s 
time a $200 building pledge to the 
Haebang (which liberation ) 
Presbyterian Church. 

In addition, the widow—who is a 
street vender—had joined other women 
from the church in carrying materials up 
a steep hill to the building site. Much 
of the material was contributed by the 


means 


American Forces Assistance to Korea 
and $5,000 was given toward construc- 
tion by Presbyterians in the United 
States through the Board of Foreign 
Missions. 

The original Presbyterian church in 
Pohang was bombed by the Communists 
in 1951; since then the congregation has 
worshiped in a variety of improvised 
sanctuaries. The pastor is the Reverend 
Kim Chan Ho, a young minister who 
had to flee north Korea in 1948 leaving 
behind his wife and two children. 
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New Religion in Life Poster for 57 Shown 


USINESSMAN Robert T. Stevens, (left) 

Presbyterian elder from Plainfield, 
New Jersey, and new program chairman 
for in American Life, last 
month revealed the illustration to be 
used in the campaign this fall. With him 
were Frank W. Burr, RIAL treasurer, 
and Charles E. Wilson, honorary presi- 
dent. 


Religion 


The illustration showing a family at 
worship will appear, according to Mr. 


Stevens, on outdoor posters, on car 
cards, as well as in advertisements in 
publications, radio, and television. 
More than $7,500,000 worth of adver- 
tising space and time are expected to be 
donated during November, the month 
during which RIAL concentrates its 
efforts. Twenty-four religious bodies, in- 
cluding the Presbyterian Church U.S.A., 
cooperate in supporting this annual 
church-interest campaign. 





provide for “such repatriation as would 
facilitate family reunion and other com- 
passionate needs.” 

Other recommendations, the state- 
ment said, were that the Arab govern- 
ments “should give prime consideration 
to the human rather than the political 
importance of the refugees and give 
sympathetic consideration to projects for 
their resettlement and integration.” 

Earlier, Dr. Elfan Rees had stated 
that permanent resettlement of the refu- 
gees from Palestine in Arab host coun- 
tries, where they would be indistinguish- 
able by reason of their religion and 
customs, would be by far the easiest 
Dr. Rees is European repre- 
of the Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs. 

“There is room and land for the refu- 
gees, especially in Syria and Iraq where 
there is a growing demand for the man- 
power in large-scale development proj- 
ects, including irrigation,” he said. 
“More unusual still, there is money to 


solution. 
sentative 
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make integration possible. The United 
Nations voted $200,000,000 five years 
ago to provide jobs and homes, and the 
money has remained unspent, simply for 
political reasons.” 

Regarding the refugees in Commu- 
nist China, the conference expressed the 
hope that the authorities there would 
increase the issuance of exit visas for 
the Europeans. Meanwhile, it said, other 
governments should provide entry visas 
to facilitate the resettlement of those 
coming out of China. Speakers at the 
conference had pointed out that most 
of these refugees are Russians and Poles. 
The conference also said its sponsoring 
bodies should establish a standing com- 
mittee to study the problem of Asian 
refugees in the Far East. In addition, 
it said, the United Nations General 
Assembly should extend the mandate 
of the UN High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees so that it would cover and provide 
funds for the Chinese refugees in Hong 
Kong. 


For the Record 
ANNIVERSARIES: 


100th. 
Altona, I 


Altona Presbyterian Chur 
llinois (the Reverend Rober 


Jensen, pastor). 


First 


Presbyterian Church, Le 


Iowa, (the Reverend John C. P. 
pastor). At the time the church cle; 
an outstanding loan. 

90th. Shiloh Presbyterian Church, § 


Marys, 


Pennsylvania (the Rever 


George H. Williams, pastor). 

80th. First Presbyterian Church, 
City, Michigan (the Reverend Melvin} 
Vender, pastor). 

50th. Woodside Presbyterian Churd 


Newark, Ohio (the Reverend C. Ma 
shall Lowe, pastor). 
DEDICATIONS: 

First Presbyterian Church, Na 


California (the 


Reverend Merrill \ 


Follansbee, Jr., pastor), of a new Cr 
tian-education building. 

First Presbyterian Church, LeRm 
Illinois (the Reverend Ralph H. Dicdie 
pastor), of a new Christian-educati 


annex, 


First Presbyterian Church, Gene 
Kansas (the Reverend William T. Souk 
pastor), of a new manse and the r 


modeled 


fellowship hall. 


Conklin Presbyterian Church, Conkli 
New York, (the Reverend Royston § 
Cuddy, pastor), of a new fellowshij 


building. 


The structure contains recree 


tional space, separated classrooms, { 
kitchen, and an office. 


Oakwo 


od Avenue  Presbyteria 


Church, Troy, New York (the Revereni 
Norman §. Kindt, pastor), of a new ter 
classroom Christian-education building 
A kitchen is also a part of the structure 

The Highlands, a 270-acre site @ 


Mesopota 


mia, Ohio, by the Presbyten 


of Cleveland, Ohio. The Christian-edv- 
cation center will be used for camps 
conferences, and retreats. 

The Northminster Church, Cuyahog 
Falls, Ohio (the Reverend Richard Ra 
Eshler, pastor), of its first unit. It cor 
tains Christian-education facilities and 
a fellowship hall. 


First 


Presbyterian Church, Wet 


Chester, Pennsylvania (the Reverend } 
Garrett Kell, pastor), of a Christian-edv- 
cation building with office facilities. 


MORTGAGE BURNING: 


Upsala 
Church, 


Community Presbyterian 
Sanford, Florida (the Rev 


erend C. C. White, pastor), of the church 


mortgage. 
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Of People and Places 


Chur TWO “FIRSTS” AMONG ORDAINED 

\obertigl ~=Newly ordained Presbyterian minis- 
ters are the Reverend Richard L. Grout, 
, the first American missionary ordained 
P. by a national presbytery in Cameroun, 

: cleanl West Africa, and the Reverend Alice E. 
MacDonald of Odawara, Japan, the first 

urch, @™ woman Presbyterian U.S.A. fraternal | 


Pin 
‘everelll worker to become a minister. Both com- | 








.d theological training while on fur- | 
F fy yesatengilmas | MILLIONS JOIN IN WORLD-WIDE 
, Cal lor : y. 
lelvinj Mr. Grout served one term in the CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP 
py Cameroun as superintendent of the This September, more than ten million women of 35 different countries. Together 

Churdff Frank James Industrial School, and Bi-_ people around the world will join in Chris- they call to Christians everywhere to join 
C. Malt ble teacher in Bulu and English in Elat. tian fellowship by sharing the daily Bible this fellowship of worship. 

Then he was education supervisor and readings, prayers and meditations in the 

youth director in the Metet area. Miss World Christian Fellowship Number of The If The Upper Room is not already being 

Upper Room. supplied to members of your church, we 


MacDonald served one term in Japan 


Ng preaching, Bible teaching, leadership | These daily devotions come from the hearts invite you to begin with this September 
Till a ae . “es and minds of devout Christian men and October number. Order now. 
we training, and program planning for 
V : 
church schools, and led women’s and Ten or more copies to one address, 7 cents a copy. 
: ‘ Individual subscriptions (by mail) $1 a year, three 
LeRo children’s groups. years for $2. Order from 


Didie; 
. fe CHANCE REMARK ‘DOZER 
— “If we only had a bulldozer—what we Gye  Oyoap Room oN 


could do.” This chance remark, made 











re sme time ago to a visitor from Cali- The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
he ri fomia by G. Raymond Hill, contractor- 34 Editions — 28 Languages 
superintendent of Cameroun Christian 1908 GRAND AVENUE NASHVILLE 5, TENNESSEE 
onkle College, Libamba, French Cameroun, | 
ton § did not go unnoticed. When the visitor, PEWS. PULPIT & CHANCEL RELIABILIT Y 


vib the Reverend William S. Stoddard, pas- FURNI TURE 





an tor of the Angeles Mesa Presbyterian ¥ WRITE FOR Free CATALOG a \ 

“_— Church of Los Angeles, returned to the AND LOW DIRECT PRICES | 
US.A., he spoke on foreign missions to | J.P REDINGTON & Co. 

tering ™@ny groups, always mentioning Cam- 

rerenig croun Christian College and the need for 

v tena @ bulldozer. With his honoraria Mr. 








Iding Stoddard started a fund. His congrega- 
tion and friends added to it. One donor 


St. Barthelemy Church, 





cture ; ; Montreal, P.Q., Canada 

‘te af Save a tithe of his part in a $250,000 The contact bars of the first electro-pneumotic 
b as a — Ss h H ll d consoles were made of platinum. Later, silver 

yvter usiness transaction. Sout ollywoo was found to be an excellent conductor of 


electricity with no action failures. Today, all 
manual and pedal contacts of Casavant organs 
are made of sterling silver, no substitutes 
being used. 


Casavant Fréres 


Designers and Builders of ©!!TED 
Organs and Church Furniture 





ed. Presbyterian Church contributed $1,500. ‘iss 
Im \aldever was delivered to the college, | Sateen 
hoe Sle Protestant institution offering gen- Bong ag dened 
| Rafe etal education at a college level in all of | tailored of fine fabrics, BENTLEY 


conf French Equatorial Africa. The machine | f* Your lasting enjoyment. 
































: PULPIT ROBES, too,made - 
ani 8 presently at work on a road-making|} in the same quality way. SIMON ST. HYACINTHE, P.Q. CANADA 
task, and will be used to build a hydro-| write for catalog G-6 ny 
Weim ¢lectric plant for the school. 
m Montoe FOLDING 
ado AE PRESBYTERIANS HONORED IDEAL PROFIT ITEM FOR ORGANIZATIONS BANQUET 





: Mrs. Faye MacFarlane, a member NEW self cleaning 
and church secretary of First Presbyte- ~ 9 pad pleases 
rian Church of Granada Hills, California Repect soles guorentee 

steady profits. 






ria) (Dr. John P. Lee, pastor), was recently 
Xev- @ named “Woman of the Year” by the 
urch B local Junior Women’s Club. The annual 

award is given to women who have 
wut Contributed most to the community. 
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AND COLLEGES 


send further 


These advertisers will gladly 
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COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 


COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 





BUENA VISTA COLLEGE 


Presbyterian, coeducational, four-year Liberal Arts. 
Fully accredited, For more than 65 years devoted to 
Christian Higher Education. 
personal approach to instruction. Write 
Admissions, Buena Vista 








UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


Accredited Presbyterian college and seminary. Prep- 
aration for teaching, business, professions; courses 





‘THE COLLEGE OF EMPORIA 


Co-ed, 4-year liberal arts and pre-professional cur- 
ricula. Founded 1882. Fully-accredited. Christian 
atmosphere in liberal arts tradition. Bachelor degrees 
in Arts, Science, Music, Music Education. Tuition, 
_$400 yr. President Luther E. Sharpe, Emporia, Kans. 


‘COLLEGE OF WOOSTER — 
coeducational, four year Liberal Arts, featuring In- 
dependent Study for juniors and seniors. Excellent 
training for professions: engineering, law, medicine, 
ministry, science and teaching, Write Director 
Admissions, College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio. 


‘DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 


four-year 
Air Force 
children of 
bgp 











Presbyterian: accredited: 
pre-professional courses. 
RO.T.C. Scholarships for dependent 
ministers and candidates for church 
Write: Director of Admissions, Elkins, w. 


~~ GROVE CITY COLLEGE 


A cOGeducational Christian college completing 80 
YEARS SERVICE TO THE CHURCH in the field of 
higher education. Prepares young men and women 
for BUSINESS. ENGINEERING. TEACHING. MEDI- 
CINE, LAW, THE MINISTRY and other vocations 
Large campus, beautiful buildings, modern equip- 
ment. ROTC Unit of United States Air Force. 


4. STANLEY HARKER, President 
Grove City, Pennsylvania 


Co-educational: 
Liberal Arts; 


‘JAMESTOWN COLLEGE,Z2%3e~", 

Developing a Christian Philosophy of Education. 
Coeducational. Liberal Arts, Business, Christian 
Education, Collegiate Nursing, Teacher Training, 
Pre-professional courses. Moderate costs. Hilltop 
campus, 12 major buildings, indoor pool. Write 
President Edwin H. Rian. 


MACALESTER COLLEGE 








Small classes allow include medical technology, music, physical educa- 
Director of tion, many others. Strong | program in Christian 
College, Storm Lake, lowa. vocations. Write Admissi: Office, University of 
Dub om, 
WAYNESBURG COLLEGE ,£93"¢°° 
1849. 
ganically Presbyterian. Coeducationa!. Fully 


credited, Arts, sciences, pre-med, pre-law, pre-engi- 
neering, pre-ministerial, and other pre-professions. 
“The Friendly College.’’ noted for community serv- 
ice. Write Pres. Paul R. Stewart. Box 351, Waynes- 
burg. Pa. 





WHITWORTH COLLEGE 


Offering preparation in the Arts, Sciences, and pre- 
professional fields. A Presbyterian College of the 
Synod of Washington. For further information write 
Office of Admissi Genk eeied 








WOMEN’S COLLEGES 





LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College for Women. Founded 1827. 
Liberal Arts. B.S., B.Mus., B.M.E. Degrees. 
For catalog and information write F. L. McCluer, 
Ph.D., President, St. Charles, Missouri. 





MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 


Fully accredited, four-year Liberal Arts College. 
A.B. degree. Broad curriculum. 14 majors including 
music, art, Bible, dramatic arts. Courses in nursery 
school education. . Competitive scholarships. Catalog. 
Mary win Dept. . Staunton, Va. 








WESTERN COLLEGE (i5.cn inaivie- 
FOR WOMEN 73: 


international education, 
friendly association with stu- 
dents and Seguley from many lands, preparation for 
today’s world. A.B. _ degree. Fully accredited. 

Herrick 8. Young. Pr Box PR, Oxford, Ohio 








= » women, A.B. 
WILSON COLLEGE foots “and 
Sciences. High aim, Presbyterian. Individual- 
ized programs. Ratio 1-8. Career counseling. Ele- 
mentary, high school teacher training. Scholarships, 
Sports, pool. 70-acre campus. Established 1869. 
Write: Witsen College, Box Chambersburg, Pa. 





COEDUCATIONAL PREPARATORY 





“The College of the Synod of Mi ta’’ 


Coeducational. Fully accredited. BALANCED CUR- 
RICULUM in liberal arts and sciences, arts, music, 
pre-professional courses, teaching (kindergarten, 
primary and high schoo 1). business administration, 
journalism. EMPHASIS ON CHRISTIAN CITIZEN 


SHIP 
Charles J. Turck, President 
St. Paul 5, Minnesota 


MARYVILLE COLLEGE 


Founded 1819. A Presbyterian, coeducational, liberal 
arts college of 700 students emphasizing high schol- 
arship, low expenses, positive Christian wane. 
Extensive student-help program. Write 
Raiph aide Lloyd, Box B, Maryville, T 








WASHINGTON COLLEGE Yosesiase 
ACADEMY 


actos for grades 9 through 
tion, room, and board only 


Self-help program makes tui- 
ideals. Presbyterian. Individual attention. 
. Henry Tenn. 








$30 a month, Christian 
WEST NOTTINGHAM 


Coeducational. Grades 7-12, Post Graduate. Inten- 
sive preparation for college owes One Subject 
Plan of Study. Guidance. Sport golf; extracur- 
ricular program. Competitive conolesahipe. Cuties. 
C. W. Blaker, Th.M., Headmaster, x 101, Colora, 


Presbyterian. 
Est. 1744. 











IN HISTORIC SAN ANTONIO, home 
of the Alamo. Near Mexico, Gulf 
Coast, famous Texas ranches. A bi- 
lingual city. Delightful climate. Co- 
educational. Fully accredited. Six de- 
grees, through master’s. Small classes. 


RINITY R Intercollegiate 


athletics. “America’s 
most modern univer- 


¥ . sity ec a 
Distinctive, 


TUSCULUM COLLEGE __ Pistinctive. 


college, established in 1794. Near Great Smokies. 








BOYS’ PREPARATORY 
BLAIR ACADEMY abate toe 


Established 1848. Grades 7-12. Smal! classes. Care- 
ful college Sa poseien. Wide choice of sports and 
activities. el “Solawar campus in northwestern 
New Jersey near laware b dg cn: 

James H » Box 75, Biairstown, N. J. 








CARSON LONG Boys Military School. Edu- 


cates the whole ee og mentally, morally. 
How to learn, how to labor, how to live. Prepares 
for college, life or business. tg year of character 
building. Overall charges $1225.0 

Box 45, New Bloomfield, Pa. 





Superior College 
prep. Accredited. 


CARTERET SCHOOL 


ist Grade to College. Small classes. Proper study 
habits. Reading Techniques. Shops. Homelike dorm- 
itory. rge gym acres atop Orange Mt. Mod- 


erate rate. New York trips 20 miles. Request book- 
let G-3, Carteret School, West Orange, N. J. 





Fully accredited. B.A. and B.S. degrees. W 
Christian atmosphere. Moderate costs. Raymond C. 
Pp itte, Tenn. 


Largest Presbyterian- 

affiliated university, 

7 colleges: arts & sciences, engi- 

ay business, music, law, grad- 

uate, downtown; bachelors, mas- 

ters, doctor of education degrees. 

Excellent faculty, small classes, 

fine buildings, modern equipment, 

beautiful campuses, national fraternities and 
sororities, Air ROTC. Metropolitan location. 


WRITE Roniccions = Tehre's, Otlohome 
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PE DDIE Boys aeouy prepared for college 
aa ~ and for life. Endowed, fully accredited. 
Grades 6-12. Individual guidance. Remedial read- 
ing: ublic speaking required. Separate Junior 
School. Small classes. All sports, golf, swimming. 
280 acres. Summer session. 92nd year. Catalog 
Dr. Carrol O. Morong, Box 7-S, Hightstown, N. J. 





SCHOOL OF ART 








NEW YORK-PHOENIX SCHOOL 
OF DESIGN jrg'nn! {este Sent Peers 
& Story Illustration, Fine Arts. Est. 1 hris- 


tian ideals. Vet Appr. Successful allt Write 
for Catalog PL, 160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 16. 



























NEWS 


@ A testimonial dinner was given 
cently in honor of Mrs. Grace We 
upon her retirement as director of P 
byterian Hall, a residence for forty-eig 
girls, at the University of Illinois, 
1937 Mrs. Welsh bought a. girl’s ro 
ing house and operated it for the 
fifteen years. When the university p 
chased the property for temporary a 
demic quarters, she accepted the p 
tion of director of “Presby” Hall. D 
the past twenty years Mrs. Welsh } 
helped guide the college careers of m 
than 1,500 girl students. Eighty me 
bers of her “family” attended the din 
in honor of their campus “mother,” 
ing from as far away as Oregon 
Connecticut. 


VETERAN EDITOR HONORED 

Presbyterian elder Harrison W. Fn, 
for forty years religious news editer ¢ 
Philadelphia’s Evening Bulletin, was 
cently presented a citation and a volum 
of testimonials from the Greater Phile 
delphia Council of Churches. The test 
monials were signed by more than fifty 
religious leaders in the Philadelphia 
area. They were presented by the Ret 
erend William D. Powell (left, above) 
general secretary of the council. Mr. Fry 
retired early this month, and plans t 
spend the rest of the summer in Europe. 


NEWS OF COLLEGES 

Commencement exercises last month 
at Pikeville College, Pikeville, Kentucky. 
were the first held since the institution 
became a four-year school. Until las 
September it was the only junior college 
related to the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. Fifteen college seniors and nin 
academy students were graduated. 
Academy classes have been discontir 
ued. 


PRESBYTERIAN Lift 
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given j 


ce We Question: I have heard that an early 
r Of Paliggnuscript of the Gospel of John has 
orty-eigleen found recently. Is it really early 
linois, ind valuable? 

ls rog 

the nll Answer: Last year Victor Martin of 
‘Sity pilithe University of Geneva published the 
rary adilitest of an early manuscript of the Gospel 


the poll. John. This newly found manuscript 
|. Dur resumably was found in Egypt. It is 
‘elsh MiMcalled Papyrus Bodmer II. 

Of mall Papyrus was a fragile writing mate- 
ty Mewiiial prepared from the pitch of the 
- di la papyrus plant, a reed which grew plen- 
T, COMMitifully in Egypt and a few other parts 
300 aa of the ancient world. Such papyrus was 
widely used for letters, business docu- 
ments, and literary works. Ancient writ- 
ings on papyrus have survived to our 
day only when left in very dry places. 
This is usually in Egypt, where drifting 
land covered a site and sealed off the 


pa s manuscript from moisture. A 
Tociont papyrus documents have 
been found in Palestine. 

) Most of the papyrus manuscripts we 
ind are very fragmentary. This new one 
Bunusually well preserved. It contains 
Wmost the entire first fourteen chapters 
@ the Gospel of John. It is written in 
Gncial letters, that is, capital letters, and 
@%is usual in ancient manuscripts, there 
isno spacing between the words and 
| almost no punctuation. 

Can we date this manuscript? If so, 
how? The manuscript itself is not dated, 
and contains no statement that gives a 
clue to its date. So we can only study 
ail the style of writing, compare it with 
; other ancient manuscripts, and try to 
olume ’ 

Phil fx an approximate date. The scholar 
who published this manuscript, after 
1 fi consulting experts in this field, suggests 
that the manuscript was written little, 
if any, later than 200 a.p., and just pos- 
sibly might have been written a little 
: Fr earlier than 200 a.p. 

: This means that this is one of the 














iter o 


ns to ‘ ‘ 
a oldest manuscripts we have of a New 
pe. wry ' 
Testament book. And it is interesting 
that the Gospel of John is the book of 
onth which we have the oldest manuscripts. 


icky, One very small fragment of this Gospel, 
ition dating from the second quarter of the 
last @ Second century and now in the John Ry- 
lege lands Library in England, was brought 
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E’'VE BEEN ASKED 


to light a generation ago. A copy of 
another ancient writing which seems to 
show knowledge of the same Gospel 
dates from about the same time. The 
Chester Beatty manuscript of the four 
Gospels dates from the third century. 
This Bodmer Papyrus was probably 


written a little earlier than the Chester 


Beatty manuscript, and though the Ry- 
lands manuscript is earlier than the 
Bodmer Papyrus, the Bodmer Papyrus 
contains so much more of John that it 
will be of great importance to scholars. 

What do these most ancient manu- 
scripts tell us that is new? The truth is 
they tell us little that is startling. In 
general they help in technical study of 
the New Testament text, and they show 
that the text of John about 200 a.p. was 
essentially the same as it was in the 
fourth century, when our first complete 
manuscripts of the New Testament on 
parchment were written. No ancient 
manuscript of a New Testament book 
is free from error. No two manuscripts 
agree in every detail. But when we take 
all of the ancient manuscripts together, 
we see that we have an essentially de- 
pendable text of these New Testament 
writings. 

This new manuscript assures us that 
while there are many minor uncertain- 
ties about the exact words of the original 
copy of the Gospel of John, nevertheless 
in all essentials the text of this Gospel 
has been handed down to us with faith- 
fulness. The most striking point to note 
in this manuscript is that it does not 
contain the story about the woman 
caught committing adultery, a passage 
which we find in chapter 7:53 to 8:11 
of the King James Version of this Gos- 
pel. But many other ancient manuscripts 
lack this passage, and the Revised Stand- 
ard Version is right in omitting it from 
the Gospel, for it certainly was not a 
part of the original Gospel of John. The 
Bodmer Papyrus here confirms what 
other early evidence had taught us. 

Another passage of the King James 
Version not supported by certain manu- 
scripts begins in John 5:3, “waiting for 
the moving of the water,” and runs to 
the end of verse 4. The Bodmer Papyrus 
omits the Greek for the seven words 
quoted from the end of verse 3, and 
also omits verse 4. 

This Bodmer Papyrus is thus early 
and interesting and instructive. 

—Fioyp V. Fitson 


Professor of New Testament 
McCormick Theological Seminary 





SUMMER 1957 
A Good Time for 


REFLECTIVE 
READING 


While you are free 
from many pressures of a 
busy life, look ahead and plan 
for yourself, your loved ones 
—and your Church. 


To assist you in gaining some 
of the great satisfactions of a 
Christian life, the Presbyter- 
ian Foundation offers the fol- 
lowing reading suggestions: 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 
mekth, BF Wale), | 


Address: 

Hugh Ivan Evans, 
Director 

THE FOUNDATION OF THE 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 

IN THE U.S.A. 

156 FIFTH AVENUE, 

NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


Check your choices: 

A Life Income Plan with the 

Foundation 

Your Will, a Mirror of Your 

Character 

How Life Insurance Can 

Serve the Church 

How a Presbyterian Annu- 

ity Serves You 

Will Your Will Speak for 

You? 

For Gifts that Grow ... 

A Directory of Presbyterian 

Causes 

Concise Manual for Gifts & 

Bequests in Estate Planning 

(0 To Serve the Church in All 
Its Work 


Please mail me the items I have checked 
above . . . without obligation. 


“To serve 5 the Chuanch 


on all | ws work 


Goo ooo Ta 8 











CURRENT 
LITERATURE 


Recommended by Presbyterian 
Boards and Agencies 


@ Cross and Crisis in Japan, by 
Charles W. Iglehart. Traces the de- 
velopment of Japanese Christianity 
and shows the vital role it is playing 
in the new Japan. Cloth, $2.50; 
paper, $1.25. 


@ Adult Guide on Japan, by Ada P. 
Stearns. Paper, 50¢. 


@ This Is Japan, by William Axling. 
Contains many excellent photo- 
graphs and pertinent facts pre- 
sented in a popular style. 50¢. 


@ Tools for Missionary Education, 
1957-1958. The annual listing of 
the textbooks and supplementary 
materials on the current missionary 
study themes for all age groups, 
with an outline for session plans 
and a description of the Presbyte- 
rian study plan. Free. 


@ Presbyterian Plan Book, 1957- 
58. A valuable 200-page book con- 
taining basic Presbyterian informa- 
tion, history, statistics, and program. 
New sections on missionary educa- 
tion, plan of union, films and 
filmstrips, church music. $1.00; 10 
or more, 75¢ each. 


@ Through Christ Alone. This So- 
cial Progress leaflet by Clifford 
Earle is a timely discussion of the 
Christian approach to race rela- 
tions. Free. 


@ The Story of Ed and Med, by 
Janette T. Harrington. National 
Missions educational and medical 
work told in a gay, informative 
manner. Revised in 1957. 20¢. 


@ The Vanishing Farmer. Three 
short articles combine to tell the 
problem of the diminishing rural 
church which faces bigger responsi- 
bilities with smaller resources. Re- 
print from PresBYTERIAN LiFe, Sin- 
gle copy free; additional, 5¢ each. 


Order any of the above from Presbyterian 
Distribution Service 

156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 

71 East Lake St.. Chicago 1, IIL. 

234 McAllister Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. 








BOOKS 


Aid for Bible Readers 


NE testimony of the timeless interest 
O people have in the Bible is the con- 
stant stream of books that are written 
about it. Admittedly the Bible is a 
complex and difficult book, particularly 
if one approaches it without guidance 
or preparation. Recently a number of 
helps have been written to provide non- 
technical assistance. 

One of the best of these recent ef- 
forts is How to Read the Bible, by Rich- 
ard Hall and Eugene P. Beitler in as- 
sociation with Dr. Francis Carr Stifler 
(Lippincott; $2.95). This book is pre- 
pared for those “to whom the Bible is 
little more than a name.” In following 
the assumption that those who read this 
book know nothing at all about the 
Bible, the authors have performed a val- 
uable service. Here is a treasury of back- 
ground information which most minis- 
ters and adult Bible-class teachers as- 
sume that people possess, when in fact 
many do not have it at all. The main 
parts of the book are: “Why Read the 
Bible,” “How to Read the Bible,” “The 
Background of the Bible,” and “Travel- 
ing Through the Bible.” A brief discus- 
sion of the various editions of the Bible, 
and a listing of stories, poems, wisdom, 
characters and _ personalities, songs, 
prayers, and benedictions and where 
they can be found in the Bible are pro- 
vided in useful appendices. 

Getting Help from the Bible, by 
Charles M. Crowe (Harper; $2.95), is a 
series of essays on the practical prob- 
lems of individuals, suggesting Biblical 
insights which bear upon them, and in- 
dicating relevant passages in the Bible 
for further study. The essays are often 
moralistic, and only rarely is the good 
news of the gospel clearly set forth. 
However, the theme is clear that God is 
sovereign and he cares for his people, 
and that without God, whom man knows 
primarily through the Bible, man’s way 
is hopeless. 

Entering more deeply into the matter 
of interpreting the Bible, though still in 
a preliminary way, is Frank W. Moyle’s 
book About the Bible (Scribner; $3.50). 
This book is offered as an attempt to 
narrow the gap between the views of the 
Bible held by the scholar and the man 
or woman in the pew. The chapters on 
“Why Read the Bible and How,” “The 
God Who Speaks,” and “The Individ- 
ual’s Response” are quite helpful, and 
the brief introductions to the Old Testa- 


ment material are fragmentary butg 

A Year with the Bible, by John 
(Harper; $2.50), directs the reade 
366 selected passages in the Bible, 
for each day of the year. This book, 
tains brief introductions to the the 
under which the readings are grow 
and terse and often illuminating ¢ 
mentaries. The writer has with ren 
able skill covered the whole sweep of 
Bible in this one-year plan, and th 
can be no doubt that anyone who 
follow it through will grow significa 
in his understanding of God’s word 

Perhaps the undying attraction whi 
the Bible has for man is rooted not, 
in what man learns from its pages ab 
God, but also in what he learns ah 
himself. In the Bible we see o 
not only as we are, but as we ought 
be. We are created in the “image 
God,” but by pride and rebellion 
have lost paradise; by sin we live 
separation from God, from our 
man, and in frustration within o 
But despite it all, whether he lives 
obedience or rebellion, he is belove 
God. Man’s role is to respond to 
gracious acts: Thus the Bible sees 
as a creature capable of making his¢ 
responsible choices. 

Partly as a protest against a pre 
modern view which regards man # 
thing to be used, exploited, and mani 
ulated, Vance Packard has written 
book which will not soon be forgotte 
The Hidden Persuaders (David Mck 
$4.00), deals with the attempts whi 
are being made on a major scale ine 
day “to channel our unthinking habit 
our .purchasing decisions, and 6 
thought processes by the use of insigl 
gleaned from psychiatry and the sot 
sciences” (page 3). The book deals wil 
what is called “motivational research 
a study which explores those subconst 
ous drives and conditioned reflex 
which are a part of our human ma 
in order that these may be exploited 
mold our thinking, to sell us merch 
dise, and to condition us to conform 
certain cultural stereotypes. This bo 
deserves a wide reading, for people 
understand what is happening to the 
are much harder to herd. 

But better still, read the Bible, * 
even when it addresses a man as a fale 


sinner, it accords him greater dignill 


and honor than do the users of moti 
tional research. —Epwarp K. Tré 


PrespyTerian LI 
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' but gl. the Evangelische Church at Flos- 
ohn} aies. Germany, you can read a 
reade tablet with this brief inscription: “Diet- 
Bible, rich Bonhoeffer, a witness of Jesus 
book q Christ among his brethern. Born Febru- 
le the ay 4, 1906, in Breslau. Died April 9, 
STOUME 1945, in Flossenburg.” What the mod- 
ting « est, dignified memorial fails to mention 
h rem is that Dietrich Bonhoeffer was hanged. 
eep of The last, eventful hours of this Ger- 
ind th man pastor’s life were dramatized in the 
Who Wl remarkable TV play The Last Disciple, 
nificu sired one Sunday last month in the NBC 
| Wor cries “Frontiers of Faith.” William Ken- 
On Wi dali Clarke, the playwright, succeeded 
| not al in bringing together the various char- 
SES aN acteristics and decisions in Bonhoeffer’s 
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life that led inexorably to his martyr- 
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M cKa ; 
; whi Dietrich Bonhoeffer’s prison years 
>in are shown in The Last Disciple. 
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dom. Attempts to press for peace, the 
organization of an underground theo- 
logical seminary, and finally his convic- 
tion as an aide in the abortive bomb plot 
on Hitler’s life had marked him for ex- 






Is wit 
earch. 












aa ecution. All this and much else was en- 

wake acted through a dramatic series of flash- 

nell backs from a realistic prison scene in 

chat the half-hour play. 

al Then just last week on July 14, Eu- 

- bed gene Carson Blake hosted a group of 
panelists who discussed the play in a 


¥ ri gloves-off consideration of what Chris- 
tianity can mean in our revolutionary 
world. Now this leads to an observation 
altogether worth making: Religious TV 
programs are becoming noticeably more 
exciting. Church programming finally is 
moving away from the stodgy spectacle 
of a black robed parson reading a ser- 
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SEEN AND HEARD 


“Frontiers of Faith” 


mon manuscript, or a soprano proclaim- 
ing in melody how beautiful are the feet 
of them that bear good tidings. For 
“Frontiers of Faith” has added evidence 
to our growing impression that religious 
televiewing can be as attractive as the 
secular variety. Others in their current 
line-up support such an impression: A 
sprightly discussion of T. S. Eliot’s The 
Cocktail Party, an interpretive dance 
feature dealing with the crisis of the 
soul, a drama on medical missions, and 
a searching panel on the heated question 
of racial segregation. Though aired at 
5 p.M. (EDT) each Sunday, some stations 
carry the program as a delayed broad- 





cast. It pays to ascertain local scheduling 
in order to be sure. 


“Reason for Being” is a filmstrip in 
color that will enjoy wide use among 
churches. Its setting is a gentle, philo- 
sophical conversation between a five- 
year-old boy and his grandfather who 
dwells on the Christian meanings of 
everyday experiences in life around us. | 
The message it bears concerns steward- | 
ship. It may be borrowed free from | 
synod or presbytery offices, or purchased 
at $12.50 for the complete set of film, | 
record, program guide, and script from | 
Presbyterian Distribution Service. 


“Sara Perkins, Prisoner Triumphant!” 
tells her story movingly and effectively | 
in this twenty-minute motion picture, 
reviewing her four and one-half years 
in a Chinese communist prison (see | 
PRESBYTERIAN LiFe, Feb. 18, 1956). No 
drama this, yet it is a dramatic experi- 
ence simply to hear Miss Perkins speak 
of how her work as a missionary nurse | 
landed her in jail, and how she eked out 
her time there until freed. A story that is 
harrowing and appealing all at the same | 
time, it can be rented from Presbyterian 
Distribution Service for $5.00. 


“Flight to Freedom,” a new filmstrip 
documentary on the Hungarian refu- 
gees, vividly portrays the spiritual and 
physical needs of a people suddenly up- 
rooted and thrust tragically into wor Id-| 
wide attention. With thousands of their | 
number still stranded in Austria, this | 
color filmstrip is opportune, and compe- 
tently turned out too. On free loan from 
any office of the American Bible Society. 





—J. C. Wynn | 







SCHULMERICH 
TOWER 
CHIMES 


.- now available in your church 
for as little as $1186. . 


e Glorious chime tones for tower 
and organ 

e Full 26-note, 2-octave range 

e Plays from organ keyboard or 
its own 

e Exclusive 6-point tuning 

e Plays both melody and harmony 

@ Built by world’s largest producer 
of carillons, bells and chimes 


Schulmerich & 
Carillons, Inc. 


D77 Carillon Hill 
Sellersville, Pa 


SCHULMERICH 


CARILLONS 





FOLDING CHAIRS 


‘wh n Steel orWood = mu 

~~ if FOLDING TABLES | 
AWA\  onersroncemce / 
: J.PREDINGTON & Co. 


DEPT. 54 SCRANTON 2, PA. 









Since 1889 LEADING DESIGNERS ond CRAFTSMEN of 


STAINED GLASS 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS & BRONZE TABLETS 


PAYRE-SPIERS SGUDIOS 


48-54 EAST 13th ST. + PATERSON 16, W. J. 








TINY TV Salt and Pepper Set 
x ON 15-DAY 
OFFER 


teens 


ex, 
TINY TV. Write NOW. 
MIDWEST CARD CO., 1113 Washington, Dept.489-H, St. Louis 1, Me. 








BULLETIN 


BOARD 





Bulletin Board provides a place where notices 
may be posted by Presbyterian churches, 
Church boards and agencies, ministers, and 
| ae of books for Presbyterian readers. 

$1.00 per word, minimum $20 per issue, 
payable in advance. Complete name and ad- 
dress or a Presbyterian Life box number are 
counted as three words. 


For Sale: Penney Farms » Only four 
years oid. Enjoy retirement with rental income from 
apartment. Mrs. A Shaffer, Box 38, Penney 
Farms, Florida. 
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INSTEAD OF 


THROUGH 


PRESBYTERIAN 
ANNUITIES 


You can feel secure, and forget 
your investment problems by par- 
ticipating in the Presbyterian An- 
nuity Plan. 

This plan, sponsored by the 
Church Boards for over 70 years, 
relieves you of responsibility and 
assures you a guaranteed income 
for the rest of your life. 

And in addition, you will be 
helping your Church with its 
many vital Christian projects. 

You are sure of a better-than- 
average return on an investment 
of $100 or more, and you may 
also enjoy larger income tax sav- 
ings. 

ALL THIS WITH 
PRESBYTERIAN ANWNUITIES 


@ Guaranteed income for life up to 7.4% depend- 
ing upon age, for any amount from $100 up. 


@ Liberal income tax savings—savings on estate 
or inheritance tax—no re-investment problem. 


@ Proven security—no worry—no risk. 


. ~ legal fees—no medical examination—no age 
limit. 
@ income never varies, never misses—backed by 
70 years of investment experience. 
MAIL THE COUPON NO OBLIGATION 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


156 Fifth Aver 


ve * New Yor 





| om interested in Presbyterian Annuities os 
sponsored by the Boord of Nationcl Missions, 
Boord of Foreign Missions Boord of 
Christion Education. 


C) Please send me the free booklet telling 
whet percent income | will receive, my dote 


| 
! 
! 
j 
of birth being 
! 
! 
! 
! 


month ; day year 
en mn EC TT Tee Eee 
Address yen samainatinn 
City 7 Nee PL7-20-57 
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TOP URGENT 


(Continued from page 15) 


that the present period is “closing time 
in the gardens of the West.” This is a 
judgment which sensible men would be 
foolish to dismiss too easily. Another 
writer, C. P. Snow, has reached the same 
conclusion. He expresses it in a slightly 
different form in a remarkable new 
novel called The New Man: “The party's 
nearly over—the party for our kind of 
people, the dear old Western man; it’s 
been a good party, but the host’s getting 
| impatient and it’s time to go. And there 
are lots of people waiting for our blood 
in the square outside. Particularly as 
we've kept up the maddening habit of 
,making improving speeches from the 
| window. It mav be a long time before 
|anyone has such a good party again.” 
“The party’s nearly over for our kind 
of people, the dear old Western man.” 
Whether we approve that despairing 
conclusion or not, a large part of the 
world is confident that this is what has 
happened or is happening. The vast ma- 
jority of the earth’s inhabitants are so- 
‘called colored people. Many of them 
hope for the end of our kind of “party” 
| with considerable confidence. Is it clos- 
ing time for the West? Is survival the 
agenda before us? The issue cannot be 
‘as simple as this. Nevertheless, we do 
confront a threat, and it is a threat to 
more than Western man, for it involves 
the future of what we call Christendom. 
Christendom, as the word implies, once 
meant that the world was created to be 
| Christ’s domain. Hence—Christendom. 
| This leads to the third adverse factor 
| which we must face realistically without 
| pessimism. This is the fact of our own 
| self-satisfaction as Christians and as 
members of deceptively dynamic insti- 
tutions. For Christ’s interpretation of 
reality and demonstration of God is chal- 
lenged not only by militant atheistic 
Marxism; it is challenged by that peren- 
nial demon so frequently castigated by 
theologians—secularism. It is being chal- 
| lenged by great non-Christian religions. 
|A regrettably brief time spent in Japan 
| and Korea last fall showed me how right 
j | our missionary statesmen are when they 
j | tell us that not only our culture but our 
| Christian faith is being assailed through 
| | the resurgence of great non-Christian re- 
| | ligions. There are Moslem missionaries 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 








in Scandinavian nations as well as in 
| the United States and Canada. There is 
|a fairly intelligent, widespread attempt 
| to revitalize certain sects or divisions of 
| Buddhism. In face of these movements 









and the temper or distemper of our time 
we must acknowledge our failure 
present the demands and promises , 
Christ with clarity and power. 

More distressing is the apathy of th 
fairly constant church member. 

Of course we rejoice that 60 per ce 
of the population acknowledge membe 
ship in some religious organization. } 
we do not rejoice when we are info 
that only 26 per cent of all church mep 
bers are present at divine worship wed 
by week. Granted, many churches sho 
higher attendance than this national 
erage. It still remains that there is noth 
ing, even in triplicate morning se 
of worship in fairly small sanctuari 
to make us proud. Deep pride is th 
basic sin, and we all suffer from it. Oy 
wonders how palatable the gospel in 
its New Testament ruggedness wo 
be to many of our people if they unde 
stood it. Ministers, both lay and cleric 
are commissioned to do something mor 
than to peddle faith with all the flair, 
a Madison Avenue advertiser pluggis 
a new barbiturate. 

Our first task is to rediscover the gos 
pel for the whole of man and for th 
whole of society, and then to proclair 
it without apology and as persuasive 
as we can. Do we really believe 
Christianity is more than a means ty 
bolster up society or to provide security 
for some favorite individual? Are we 
convinced that when Christianity is o 
fered as information about a good, evel 
a perfect life, it will fail men; that as iv 
dividual medicine it will not necessarily 
cure an individual of his private despair’ 
Can we believe that religion as a colle 
tion of maxims, signposts, rules, pr 
scriptions, recipes, even disciplines, is 
not Christianity? Our Lord Jesus Chris 
came to save us from this kind of 
ligion. 

It is more than the double talk of# 
theologian when one says: “Christianity 
is not religion. It is not the schemes We 
lay. It is not the reverence we show ol 
set reverential occasions. It is not thé 
due attention we pay to suggestions that 
religion can help the world improve, @ 
give the world an invigorating philot 
ophy, or even provide it with an inné 
spiritual life, tagging along like a dock 
shadow to the weekly life, the real & 
hausting and exhilarating life of th 
week. Christianity is none of thet 
things.” It is not simply the double tak 
of theologians to say that Christianily 
is not religion but “faith in revealed & 
istence in history.” Christianity is faitl 
in Christ. The most. significant trutt 
concerning this faith ever stated is # 
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yur time Corinthians, chapter 5: “God... 
ilure q@ifough Christ reconciled us to himself 
nises qm gave US the ministry of reconcilia- 
._,. God was in Christ reconciling 
v of tiie world unto himself” (RSV). As the 
ation of the self-giving God, it is 
Der cere than soul-salvation; it is the 
nembeliiole salvation for the individual and 
ion. B society . 
iformelFaced with this kind of world and 
h memiiiese obstinate opponents, what then 
ip wee we do? 
es shoWe must recognize the need which 
onal avmly Christ can meet. Christ, the wisdom 
is nothfmd power of God, operates through his 
servicymmdy, the church. Beneath the startling 


‘tuariemhievements of mankind and our mod- 
» is world’s glittering hopes runs a sullen 
it. Ondieam of anxiety and even dread. Why 
el in a you suppose that Americans not only 


woullmmve 87 per cent of the world’s capital 
undedods, 81 per cent of the world’s bath- 
slericadiihs, 79 per cent of the world’s radios 
g mowind television sets, but account for 97 
flair dir cent of the world’s consumption of 
luggingmpirin and tranquilizing medicines? 
kk a thoughtful citizen anywhere in 
e US.A., and if he made an honest 
fession, it would be something like 
e demand of the anonymous World 
ar I sailor in our submarine service 
’e thaiff#ho wrote: 
ans tym “I want up. 
ecuritys It's dark down here! 
re wel It's quiet down here! 

’ is of It's lonely down here! 
1, eveif/™ No light. Just the glow of emergency 
| asin bulbs. 
sarily No noise. Just the ebb and flow of 
spar air in our lungs. 
colleef No talking. But a lot of thinking. 

, pre We are on the bottom. . . 

ies, if Somehow, sweating it out down here, 
Chris In the cold, and the dark, and the fear, 
of ref It seems to me I get things straighter 

than I used to. 

k of af I want this war over quick, and when 
ianity it’s over, 

es WH I want up! 

yw of That's what I’m fighting for—up!” 
yt thelMfoday, as acutely as in any dark yester- 
s thalfay, modern men and women want up— 
ve, «ut of the morass of despair and hope- 
hilos fssness. 

inn¢ fi Response to the need must be fol- 
locikowed by creation of a legion of the con- 
ul ewgemed in every local church and 
F theroughout the church at large. For long 
thee#nough we have known that a living 
» tak Rhurch is a fellowship of the concerned. 
anit Fellowship signifies an indispensable 
d er Hement in a complete life. However, 
faith Hike so many excellent words, it has suf- 
truth red deterioration, perhaps because it 
is Mas been so glibly and. piously batted 
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THERE 
ISN’T MUCH 
jfeom ote) 
IN THE 
DAYTIME 


This is Georgia Melisova. The hovel before which she is standing is her 
Athenian home in Greece. Her mother occasionally works at straw chair 
weaving but is never able to find permanent employment. Her father just 
disappeared. She has four younger brothers. Georgia is amazingly intelligent 
for a ten-year-old child who hasn’t had a dozen weeks in school. She should 
be given an education as she has great charm and potentialities. As it is, she 
hardly gets enough to eat. 


There is severe unemployment and heart breaking, harsh poverty in Greece. 
Even many of the children who are helped have only one meal a day and go to 
bed hungry every night. The bed is some old rags on the dirt floor of a bleak 
shanty. There isn’t much to do in the daytime except to sit and think how 
hungry they are. There’s no use going through the garbage cans, for too many 
are doing that. And for lack of funds, the relief agency doesn’t serve any 
meals at all on Saturdays and Sundays. 


Children like Georgia can be “adopted” and properly fed, clothed and edu- 
cated in Greece and all of the countries listed below. The cost to the con- 
tributor is the same in all—$10 a month. 











For Information Write: The child’s name, address, picture and 
Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke story is furnished the donor. The 
CHRISTIAN donor also can correspond with the 


CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. “adopted” child. 


Richmond 4, Virginia Christian Children’s Fund, incorporated 





I wish to “adopt” a boy girl.......... in 1938, with its 231 affiliated orphanage- 
FOF OME VERT IM..............-.seceenecosceoeeveceeors schools in 34 countries is the largest Prot- 

(Name Country) estant orphanage organization in the 
I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). world. It serves 22,000,000 meals a year. 
Enclosed is payment for the full year It is registered with the Advisory Com- 
Ssisiasondietoel first month.................. Please mittee on Voluntary Foreign Aid of the 
send me the child’s name, story, ad- International Cooperation Administration 
dress and picture. I understand that of the U. S. Government. It is experi- 
I can correspond with the child. Also, enced, economical and conscientious. 


that there is no obligation to continue 
the adoption. COUNTRIES: 

I cannot “adopt” a child but want Austria, Belgium, Borneo, Brazil, Burma, Fin- 
to help by giving $................0- nae land, France, Free China, Greece, Hong 
Please send me further information. Kong, India, Indochina, Indonesia, Iran, 
Italy, Jamaica, Japan, Jordan, Korea, Lap- 


a, land, Lebanon, Macao, Malaya, Mexico, Oki- 
prs Se ee ee nawa, Pakistan, Philippines, Puerto Rico, 
C889 ooranneasrvecsnseneecrcrerscsvscenesqnsces ZOME........0-- Syria, United States, Western Germany. 
I AOR EN ee ee — Hungarian Refugees, American Indians. 


Gifts of any amount are welcome. 
Gifts are deductible from income tax. 
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back and forth from pulpit to pew. 

In Caesar’s day the legion was not 
only a large unit of the Roman army, 
but the key to much of the military suc- 
cess of his forces. Training was hard, 
with much difficult drilling to prepare 
men especially for shock tactics and for 
rapid marches. They carried not only 
armor and weapons, but also provisions 
and some equipment for setting up field 
camps. At their best, members of 
Caesar’s legion were deeply concerned 
about the success of their commander 
and of their cause. 

Repeatedly in Christian history when 
Christ’s has made ad- 
vances, it has been due to a spiritual 
equivalent of such an imperial task force. 
Wanted: Christians who care deeply, 
who care sufficiently to accept even hard 
training in the faith and in the strategy 
of persuading others that human society 
is headed for destruction unless it be- 
comes a redeemed society in Christ. 

As members of Christ’s legion of the 
concerned, we are men and women un- 
der authority, under orders. The orders 
are given by our divine Commander. 
They have never been rescinded. “Come 
unto me. Learn of me. Abide in me. Go 
therefore and make disciples of all na- 
tions.” What does it mean to proceed 
on such orders? 

(1) Every Christian will be a mis- 
sionary, a witness to others within his 
own profession, within his place of busi- 
ness. This will mean that every church 
member will be a businessman, a busi- 
nesswoman, in a profound sense, de- 
voted to doing business everywhere on 
behalf of one whose “business requireth 
haste.” The legion of the concerned will 
need methods, a readiness for 
“shock tactics and for rapid marches” 
into the enemy’s territory. 

(2) Every church will be itself a vital 
center of the kind of worship that recre- 
ates human spirits, human personalities. 
It will be a center of friendship that is 
all inclusive, that welcomes men and 
women of every color of skin, of every 
type of facial profile and accent. For the 
preacher it will mean sweating it out 
to relate the word of God to the deep 
needs of men and women. No warmed- 
up packaged “positives” will do for 
hungry sheep. 

(3) Every church member who is 
physically able to do so will actively 
participate in the mystery and wonder, 
the recreative experience of public wor- 
ship at least once a week, This will be 


cause notable 


new 
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understood, not as a pleasant or even 
profitable exercise, provided one is so 
disposed, but as an obligation and an 
offering of our sacrifice. “I appeal to you 
therefore, brethren, by the mercies of 
God, to present your bodies as a living 
sacrifice, holy and acceptable to God, 
which is your spiritual worship” (Ro- 
mans 12:1). There is no reason in heaven, 
even though there are excuses given on 
earth, why Protestants should swell the 
most popular cult in our time—the Seven 
Day Absentists whose Sunday prayer 
would seem to be: “Give us this day our 
day in bed.” 

(4) Every church will be a head- 
quarters from which would radiate lines 
of power composed of persons who are 
living “cells” in every residential area. 
In such cells the Christian faith undi- 
luted would be studied and the Chris- 
tian love demonstrated. Without neg- 
lecting the use of church buildings, we 
would recover something of the power 
and radiance which evitably character- 
ized the primitive congregation when it 
was “the church in your house.” (Phi- 
lemon 2). 

(5) There will be year-round re- 
cruiting and enlistment of new Chris- 
tians by church members, aided and 
abetted, of course, by full-time Christian 
workers. How impressive are the results 
of evangelism through friendship, of the 
persistent and enthusiastic commenda- 
tion of their faith and their church by 
laymen. How imperative is the summons 
to preach for a verdict and to visit men 





Broadcasts 


Laurence W. Lange guest on “Lamp 
Unto My Feet.” Theme: How ded- 
icated should one be to his voca- 
tion? CBS-TV network, Sunday, 
July 21, 10:00 to 10:30 a.m. (EDT). 


Eugene Carson Blake and guests on 
“Frontiers of Faith” in discussion of 
June drama series. NBC-TV net- 
work, Sunday, 5:00 to 5:30 p.m. 
(EDT). 


Dramas of the church at work on 
“Let There Be Light” carried on 
about 275 radio stations across 
America. 


Check with your local station for 
exact time—write in your apprecia- 
tion—publicize. 














































for a verdict. At the time of the 
tion in Russia, an intelligent Amen 
boy was in what was then St. Pej 
burg. Knowing that his family might 
anxious, he cabled his father: “No 
volved. Am only an innocent bystand 
Back came his father’s cable: “Nonse 
Join God or the Communists. No g 
thing as innocent bystander.” 

One way to join God is to ide 
yourself with the one institution, } 
ever imperfect and sinning, which 
been created by his Spirit and loved 
his Son, which now in the mystery 
grace is the instrument of his inving 
purpose. Increasingly there must 
mutual support of vital downt 
churches by suburban churches, 
vice versa. Indispensable to a vital 
advancing Protestantism are metrop 
tan pulpits constantly transmitting 
eternal gospel and relating it to hu 
need; downtown church schools m 
ating Biblical theology, and under 
Holy Spirit offering Christian experie 
of renewal, belonging, service to all 
with teachers of as high a quality 
may be found in any public seh 
downtown weekday spiritual worksh 

Indispensable also are vital churd 
in upholstered Suburbia. On the peri 
ery of cities, as at their center, Chri 
church must communicate prophecy 
well as peace, moral challenge as 
as spiritual comfort. 

A reporter recently asked J. B. Prid 
ley, the English writer, why he seen 
to succeed in his various literary projé 
where many of his brilliant contem 
raries had failed. Mr. Priestley answe 
with refreshing candor: “If there 
any difference between us, it was sim 
this—I cared desperately, I cared I 
blazes. The others waited until they 
in the mood.” Do we care desperate 
Do we care “like blazes”? Business, pt 
tics, international relations, personal 
family life, the whole range of cultt 
must be captured by Christ, in wh 
all things cohere. If we are membes 
the legion of the concerned, there 
be a drive about our obedience to 
Lord which belongs to those who kt 
that time is short. Our sense of urge 
will show itself in the swiftness of 
response to needs touching Christ, 
church, and his Kingdom. 

Not all depends on our obedie 
There is the divine grace, the inli] 
resource that waits to use our obedie ath 
Through this grace wherein we & 
and operate, wherein we stand and 
march, our loyalty and witness will 
complish more than we can ask @), 
dream. 
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Boston harbor in 1826 was crowded 

O idew#l4, sailing ships. The clear chime of 
loa, sir bells echoed over the water. 
which Astocky boy, lingering on the wharf, 
1 loved ened to the sound, then turned his 
nysteny pad to catch the deeper ringing of 
INVINGEE rch bells in the city. behind him. 
must Hi metimes it seemed to Henry that the 
Jownt ips bells and the church bells were 
ches, ving a contest, 

Vital “Pretty noise, ain’t it?” said a pigtailed 
































nettOM lor who was coiling a rope nearby. 
ne “Yes, sir,” said Henry. “The only fun 
. “Mhave in Boston is listening to the bells 
OS MA 


nd watching the ships. I miss the 
gods where I used to play in Connecti- 
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“Your pa’s not a sailorman?” 

“My father is Lyman Beecher, the 
inister. He thinks I should be a min- 
ter, too, when I grow up. But I’m going 
D sea.” 

“Be you, now?” exclaimed the sailor 
a wink. “You got your pa’s permis- 
on?” 

Henry gulped. “No, sir, not yet.” 

But Henry had made up his mind to 
p. He was unhappy in his class at the 
ston Latin School. What better way 
> escape than by shipping out on a 
juarerigger? However, he didn’t think 
would be right to run away from home 
pcretly. As he tramped along homeward 
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od If bough the narrow cobbled streets, 
hail enry worked out a scheme for breaking 
val spe news to Father Beecher. 

call First, he wrote a note addressed to 
call e of his older brothers. It said that he 
al as going to sea, and would run away if 
aa father didn’t agree to it. Then he 
ain opped the note where Father Beecher 
here puld find it. 

ia All during supper that evening Henry 
ho ka pt looking nervously at his father. It 
urges nt until the next morning that 


a ather Beecher clapped Henry on the 
‘ loulder and invited him to help split 


hrist, . 
dling. Henry felt grown-up, for he 
. mew that many of the important family 
ecient y ; 
infin oS. Wee held at the woodpile. 
oda How old are you, Henry?” asked 
ather Beecher as he picked up one ax 
ye & d h . 
ndé anded the other to his son. 
will Almost fourteen.” 


ask “Bless me, it’s about time to decide 
hat you are going to do. Have you 
ought about it, Henry?” 
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HILDREN’S STORY by Dorothy Ballard 


wel SHIP BELL, Cuurcn BELL 


Henry blushed and stammered. He 
was a shy boy, clumsy and awkward in 
speaking. “Y-yes, sir. I want to go to 
sea.” He got the words out somehow 
and waited, trembling, for a wrathful 
explosion. 

But Father Beecher said mildly, “To 
seaP Well, after all, why not?” 

Henry’s heart thudded with excite- 
ment. Father was going to agree! 

“Of course, Henry, you don’t want to 
be an ordinary sailor, do you? You want 
to get into the Navy?” 

“Yes, sir, the Navy. First I'd be a 
midshipman, and after that, a commo- 
dore.” 

“Well, then,” said Father Beecher 
cheerfully, “you must take a course in 
mathematics and study navigation. I'll 
send you up to Mount Pleasant School 
at Amherst next week. Are you ready for 
that?” 

Henry hesitated. He was going to sea 
to escape school, yet here was Father 
planning more school. What did Father 
have up his sleeve, anyhow? Henry cut 
a few pieces of kindling while he was 
thinking. Commodore Beecher—that 
would sound pretty fine, and of course a 
commodore had to know mathematics. 

Henry dropped the ax and touched 
his hand to his forelock with a nautical 
flourish. “Aye, aye, sir, I'm ready!” 

At Mount Pleasant Henry was sur- 
prised to find he liked school, A friendly 
teacher helped him overcome his awk- 
wardness in speaking. Henry began to 
enjoy giving religious talks in the vil- 
lages nearby. Gradually he forgot about 
the sea. When he left college he had de- 
cided to become a minister. He knew by 
then what Father Beecher had had up 
his sleeve. 

Ship bell, church bell—the church bell 
had won. * 

Henry Ward Beecher became world- 
famous for the sermons he preached at 
Plymouth Congregational Church in 
Brooklyn. Abraham Lincoln and many 
other great people were in the throngs 
that came to listen. While Henry’s sister, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, was writing 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Henry’s sermons 
were equally strong against slavery. 
Preaching to men’s hearts, he moved 
them to fight wrong and to find joy in 
their Christian faith. 
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there’s no place for me, except the street and the fire escape. 


Ploaee God, Can't | Go to “Mont Lawn" 


PLEASE GIVE AS GENEROUSLY AS YOUR HEART 
AND YOUR POCKETBOOK DICTATE 


$500.00 endows a bed in perpetuity 
$35.00 helps a child for two weeks 
$17.50 gives a child one week $5 provides a week end 
ALL CONTRIBUTIONS INCOME TAX DEDUCTIBLE 


CHRISTIAN HERALD CHILDREN’S HOME 
Business Office: 27 East 39th Street, Room 626 
New York 16, N. Y. 


YES, |! want to share in the joy of giving little children the 
opportunities of knowing God in His beautiful countryside. 





I enclose my gift of $ 


(Please Print) 











Nee God will guide you to help 
little girl and other girls and boys 
the city’s slums to have the blessings 
**Mont Lawn.” 


**Mont Lawn," Christian Hera 
Children's Home, is financed by the g 
of good people who love little childref 
Their contributions — your contribution 
take underprivileged boys and girls 
squalor and discontent, from lawless 
and Godlessness and give them two 
weeks of “vacation with a purpose.” 


Their eyes are lifted to new visions. 
God's love. Their feet are placed on 
pathway that leads to richer tomorra 


If you will share in the joy of gi 
children this knowledge of a better 
of life... please send your gift today 
Hundreds of children are hopefully 
ing to go to “Mont Lawn" now! 


No matter how small your gift if 
serve to help a destitute child who neet 
‘your generosity desperately. 








